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asshoppers Pose 
tious 57 Threat 


New Mexico 


21/2 Million Acres of 
Range, 196,000 of 
Cropland Threatened 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M. — Grass- 
bppers and more grasshoppers .. . 
at's what farmers and ranchers in 
New Mexico counties may expect 
1957. The forecast is based on a 
cently-completed survey of adult 
bppers and their egg-laying activity 
broughout the state. 
Officials of the Grasshopper Control 
roject, under the supervision of G. 
Fulkerson, Albuquerque, who made 
he survey, say hoppers infest ap- 
oximately 196,000 acres of cropland 
19 counties. Curry, Roosevelt, 
tero and San Juan counties appear 
D be the real trouble spots for 1957. 
dult hoppers are also active on 
zeable areas of cropland in Ber- 
alillo, Colfax, Grant, Guadalupe, 
ea, Lincoln, Mora, Quay, Rio Arri- 
a, Sandoval, San Miguel, Santa Fe, 
ocorro, Taos and Valencia counties. 


The insects pose a serious threat 
0 more than 2'4 million acres of 
angeland in New Mexico. Almost a 
million of these acres are in Colfax 
and Catron counties, 


Grasshoppers were also found on 
most 348,000 acres in Union Coun- 
, 270,000 in Lea, 127,000 in Quay 
md 100,000 acres in Harding Coun- 
y. Hidalgo, Curry, DeBaca, Roose- 
elt, Lincoln, Sierra, Torrance, Grant, 
ddy, San Juan and Chaves counties 
Wso have large acreages of range- 
oo populated with the egg-laying 
ests. 


Construction at 
National Potash 


Mine on Schedule 


— See Photos on Page 20 — 


NEW YORK — Construction work 
at National Potash Co.’s new mine 
near Carlsbad, N.M., is proceeding on 
schedule with shipments due to begin 
in February. 

Richard C. Wells, president of the 
company which is jointly owned by 
Freeport Sulphur Co. and Pittsburgh 
Consolidated Coal Co., said that the 
two mining shafts are down to the 
ore level, the 21-mile water pipeline 
is in operation and the refinery and 
other facilities are nearing comple- 
tion. 

The $19,000,000 project will have an 
annual capacity of 400,000 tons of 
high grade muriate of potash guaran- 
teed 60% K,O. The company will 
offer fertilizer manufacturers a 
granular product of minus 10 plus 28 
mesh and a standard product of 
= 28 plus 48 mesh, Mr. Wells 
said. 
Product storage buildings, already 
completed, have a capacity of more 
than 100,000 tons. Provisions are be- 
ing made for quick loading of the 
bulk or bagged product into covered 
hopper cars or standard box cars, 
according to Mr. Wells. 
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Patents and Trademarks 


WASHINGTON—Some candid ob- 
servations of the state of U.S. agri- 
Culture and stern warnings concern- 
ing further encroachments of the 
Swvernment in the farm communitv 
vere made at the recent California 


meeting of the American Farm ¥ 
nomics Assn, 


unfortunately, the statements and 
lusions Teached at the econo- 
met meeting were not widely dis- 
ogo in the daily press. But a 
ae ul gleaning of some of the talks 
tho € at the meeting offers some 
ught-provoking statements. 


Among the leaders in the field of 

ms) economics who spoke were 

C. Davis, former banking 
A cutive and U.S. Department of 
official; Jesse W. Tapp, 
Ban an of the board of directors, 
of America; Theodore W. 


WASHINGTON WIRE 


Economists Hear Warnings of Growing 
Government Encroachment on Farming 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


Schultz, University of Chicago; Don 
Paarlberg, economic advisor to Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, and George L. Mehren, Univer- 
sity of California-Giannini Founda- 
tion of Agricultural Economics. 

In a significant speech, Mr. Tapp 
said that the “need of the moment 
is to discourage excessive promises 
of some quick, easy answer by the 
legislative route . . . no one is prom- 
ising to governmentalize farming 

. nevertheless, many of the pro- 
posals which have substantial sup- 
port would, if carried out, take farm- 
ing further down the road to gov- 
ernment control. 

“Another need is to get rid of some 
well established illusions about the 
effectiveness of price supports, acre- 
age controls, the Soil Bank as a 

(Continued on page 20) 


Government Soil Bank Goal 
For Wheat Still Making 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Despite the lag 
seen in the contributions to the soil 
bank from the winter wheat crop 
area, as shown by Official reports 
from early state and county returns, 
the government’s goal to take be- 
tween 12 to 15 million acres out of 
wheat production in this new crop 
year is still in the making. 

For the plant food industry, the 
early returns may be misleading sign- 
posts for next year’s wheat crop, 
it is observed here, because the of- 


Organic Chemical 
Output Shows Gain 


Synthetic Production 


Jumps 22% in 1955 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The U.S. 
Tariff Commission has released its 
annual report on the production and 
sales of synthetic organic chemicals 
in 1955. The combined production of 
all synthetic organic chemicals and 
their raw materials as a group is re- 
ported by the commission to be 74,- 
949 million pounds in 1955—-22% more 
than the 61,507 million pounds report- 
ed for 1954. 

Total sales in 1955 amounted to 
43,090 million pounds, valued at 5,590 
million dollars, compared with 34,707 
million pounds, valued at 4,537 mil- 
lion dollars, in 1954. These figures 
represent totals for chemical raw 
materials, and semifinished and fin- 
ished products, and therefore involye 
considerable duplication. Preliminary 
reports were issued earlier this year 
covering the production and sales in 
1955 of the several individual groups 
of organic chemicals and their raw 
materials. 

One section of the report shows 
that the output of all finished organic 
chemicals and chemical products as a 
group in 1955, amounted to 29,317 
million pounds, compared with 23,831 
million lbs. the previous year. 

The output of pesticides and other 
agricultural chemicals exceeded that 
of 1954 by 21%, the report said. 
Other synthetic organic chemicals 
also exceeded their 1954 records, by 
the following percentages: plastic- 
izers, 32%; medicinals 20%; surface- 
active agents, 12%; and a miscel- 
laneous group of chemicals, 20%. 

Complete copies of the report, 
“Synthetic Organic Chemicals, U.S. 
Production and Sales, 1955” (Report 
No. 198, Second Series) may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. The price is 


65¢ a copy. 


Despite Farmer Sign-up Lag 


ficial reports of recent date are too 
“iffy,” and fail to disclose what the 
final figure will be for land taken 
out of wheat, and what sized farms 
will be involved. 


Inside analysis of the way win- 
ter wheat farmers regard the fi- 
nancial aspect—the pocketbook ap- 
peal to them—now seems to be 
that they plan to put into the soil 
bank acreage reserve program the 
maximum allowable commitment 
where drouth conditions appear to 
indicate an unfavorable 1957 crop. 


USDA has already set apart $325 
million as a target of soil bank funds 
for the entire new wheat crop—both 
winter and spring wheat. The allo- 
cation of these funds has been ex- 
perimental since USDA has had no 
operating experience in this field of 
operation. 

It has been learned in USDA that 
in the eastern states the allocated 
money has run out and Congressmen 
are requesting USDA to allot more 
money for their areas, since many 
soft wheat farmers now are willing 
to take out total wheat farm land 
for the soil bank. 

It has also been learned that the 
government will probably expand its 
limitations on contributions of wheat 
farm land to the soil bank this year 
to more than the 50-acre or 50% of 
the land in wheat cultivation. 

(Continued on page 21) 


Lime Plant Being 
Built in Oregon 


PORTLAND, ORE. —A $1,250,000 
chemical lime plant is to be .com- 
pleted near Baker within 90 days by 
Chemical Lime Co. of Oregon, head- 
ed by Anthony Brandenthaler. 


Rising four miles northwest of the 
city on a 220-acre site, it will tap 
what is reportedly the largest known 
high-grade lime deposit west of the 
Rockies with 30,000,000 tons proven. 
Already on tap is enough raw materi- 
al to supply Pacific Northwest needs 
for 60 years, Mr. Brandenthaler said. 


Production will be 75,000 tons an- 


“nually of chemical grade and hy- 


drated lime for production of carbide, 
sugar, glass, steel, aluminum and 
paper products and in agricultural 
processes and raw material refining. 

The quarry is eight miles from the 
plant and will crush more than 200 
tons per hour with storage for 250,- 
000 tons of unburned lime. 

Robert G. Vervaeke, formerly with 
U.S. Gypsum, and for the last three 
years with Gladding MacBean, is in 
charge of installation and will be gen- 
eral manager of the lime plant. 
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Wall-Western, 

Great Western Form 
New Sales Agency 


PORTLAND, ORE.—tThe industrial 
chemical division of Wall-Western, 
Inc., Portland, has merged with Great 
Western Chemical of Oregon to form 
a new sales agency and distributor 
organization for agricultural and in- 
dustrial chemicals and raw materials 
under the name of Great Western 
Chemical. 

W. C. McCall and Richard H. Wil- 
son, principals of Great Western and 
F. Allen Wall, president of Wall- 
Western, will operate the new com- 
pany. Mr. Wall will be executive vice 
president of the expanded organiza- 
tion. 


Great Western merged with Wilson ° 


Chemical of Portland last year and 
also affiliated with the chemical and 
raw material division of Carl F. Mill- 
er Co., Seattle. 

The firm will now have complete 


lines and facilities to service indus- 
try and agriculture in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, British Columbia and 
northern California. 

Wall-Western’s industrial and mill 
supply division was not involved in 
the merger but will continue to sup- 
ply lumber, timber and plywood oper- 
ations throughout the Pacific North- 
west. 


Diamond Expansion 


CLEVELAND—Diamond Alkali 
Co., Cleveland, has reported plans for 
a multi-million-dollar expansion pro- 
gram at the firm’s Deer Park plant 
along the Houston ship channel near 
Houston. In making the announce- 
ment, Frank Chrencik, general man- 
ager of the company’s electro chemi- 
cals division, said the project is de- 
signed to “increase Diamond’s present 
daily production capacity of electroly- 
tic products at Deer Park by approxi- 
mately 40%, or 200 tons of chlorine, 
220 tons of caustic soda, and 2-million 
cubic feet of hydrogen.” 


Western Group Plans 


Oct. 9 Meeting 


SAN FRANCISCO — Henry C. 
Moore, president of Agricultural Air- 
craft Assn. Inc., will discuss “What 
Happens to Pesticides” in an address 
to the annual meeting of Western 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn. Oct. 9 
at the Villa Hotel in San Mateo. 

The all day meeting will begin at 
10:00 a.m. with a business session 
preceded by a breakfast meeting of 
the directors, according to C. O. 
Barnard, executive secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Two other speakers are scheduled 
for the program. Harvey O. Banks, 


director of the California Department 


of Water Resources will discuss “The 
Organization and Research Work of 
the Department of Water Resources” 
and Allen F. Mather of the Agricul- 
tural Council of California will give 
an address on “California Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Chemicals In- 
dustry.” 


KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 


0 We are interested in Example 1. 
0) We are interested in Example 2. 
OC We are interested in both examples, 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


If you increased filling = 
production from 12 per. 
minute to 15 or more 
per minute — without 

paying a penny more 
for sleeve or special 

insert bags...what 
would be the percentage 4 ie 
of increase —and dollar 4 
= savings to you— 4 


Vaive Bags for Open Mouth Bags 
Granularor for Free 
Pulverized Materials Flowing Materials 


ADDRESS__ 


PRODUCT MFD 


CITY. ZONE__STATE__ PRINCIPAL 


EXAMPLE 2 


If you increased filling 


minute to 20 or more 
per minute —without 2% 
paying a penny more ry 
for your open mouth 

multiwall bags... what 
would be the percentage 
of increase — and dollar 
Savings to you — 

per ton — per hour? 


We have the bags and 
the packer to effect such 
savings—or more! 


Give us the time to give you the facts! 


Dependable as a service for 
8 generations. Exclusive 
Sales Agents for the Kraft- 
packer Automatic Filling 
Machine and one of the larg- 
est integrated producers of 
multiwall bags with plants 
in St. Marys, Georgia and 
Gilman, Vermont, manufac- 
turing every type of multi- 
wall bag in use today! 


James Wirwille 
VELSICOL TRANSFER~jay 
Wirwille, formerly Velsicol Chem; 
Corp. agricultural chemicals 
representative in the Midwest ar 
has relocated to represent the « 
pany in the Southeast. His new te 
tory includes North Carolina, Soy 
Carolina, Virginia and the Georg 
counties of Burke and Richmond. 
headquarters will be at 3215 
Ave., Columbia, S.C. — 


New Fertilizer 
Leaflet Issued 
By Florida Bankers 


WASHINGTON—A new leaflet e 
titled “The Florida Bankers Assn. A 
vocates Good Soil Fertility Practi 
Because .. .” has been prepared } 
the University of Florida and the N 
tional Plant Food Institute, especid 
ly for the Florida Bankers Assn., D 
Russell Coleman, executive vice pres 
dent of the Institute, has announced 

In the leaflet, the Florida Banke 
Assn. urges all Florida farmers “f 
take advantage of this (soil testing 
service in the interest of higher cra 
yield and more economic agriculturé 
production.” Brief instructions fd 
taking a soil sample are found ont 
back page of the leaflet, and farmel 
are asked to write for more detaile 
instructions to the soils departmen 
Agricultural Experiment Statio 
Gainesville, Fla., or to inquire throug 
their local county agricultural agent 

Dr. Coleman said that “this projeq 
was made possible largely throug 
the work of Dr. F. B. Smith, head 4 
the department of soils, University 0 
Florida.”’ Of the 40,000 leaflets prin 
ed, 35,000 will be distributed throug 
the Florida Bankers Assn.; and 5,00 
through the University of Florida. 

The leaflet contains the stateme 
that “high profits in farming com 
from high per-acre yields” and é 
phasizes that “high per-acre yield 
depend in substantial measure on S0 
fertility.” Similar leaflets have bee 
prepared in cooperation with th 
land-grant colleges, bankers associ 
tions and the Institute, in six states 
and others are under preparation. 


Rain Damages Cotton 
In South Carolina 


COLUMBIA, S.C.—R a ins acco 
panying the remnants of Hurrical 
Flossy as it moved across Sout 
Carolina were generally welcome t 
farmers, but some reported heav 
‘damage to cotton remaining unpicked 

Anderson County appeared to’ 
most severely affected. Damase 
cotton, approximately half of whl 
remained unpicked in the fields, 
estimated as high as 50%. 


WILLIAM Q. HARNED DIES 

LOUISVILLE—William Q. 
secretary and treasurer of the F 
eral Chemical Co. here, died Sept. 
at the age of 73. He had been wi 
the firm 40 years. 


: 
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and Ranch 


Gets Things Done 


On 


EASONS-WHY 


you should take new look 


today’s Farm and Ranch 


What other editors think 
Other editors rate Farm and Ranch the number 


Help, not entertainment 


The South’s number one business-of-farming on 
ia ion 


magazine gets to the readers first with ideas and one ‘“‘buy”’ in the South. No other Southern farm >, Nitros 
information which weren’t available yesterday — magazine gets more than a small fraction as ation, 
but which will be used tomorrow. many reprints of its agricultural articles in house F * 
Farm and Ranch is edited solely for farm families organs, trade papers, and other magazines. . oO 


who are farming as well as they know how—but 
who want to farm and live better. 


And, Tom Anderson’s ‘Straight Talk’’ is the e the fo 


w Star 
most-read, most-quoted, most-reprinted, edito- 
rial page in the entire farm field. 

Quality circulation 


The last three Starch surveys show Farm aad Reader action 


Ranch has the highest-quality readers of any 
Southwide farm magazine. 


No survey is infallible. But, could Starch be 
- wrong—on the same side—for three straight 
| reports? 


And, a recent Farm Journal survey shows ‘ne 
and Ranch subscribers superior to Progressive 
Farmer subscribers in every category! 


Top woman ’s editor 


In a recent poll of all Home Demonstration 
Agents in the South, Farm and Ranch’s Iris 
Davenport got 64.8% of the total vote on the 
question, ‘‘In your opinion, who is the outstand- 
ing farm magazine woman’s editor in the South?” 


Farm and Ranch challenges the other Southwide 
farm magazine to show as low a “‘cost-per-order”’ 
on pattern sales, house plan sales, and circula- 

The mot 


tion subscription sales. inne) 


rr Amn 
nck Bal 
sn., Pl 


Why pay more...for less? nek 


R. Gre 
ntrol i 


Why pay $5600 for a black and po Rw 
white page in the other Southwide ey 


umes an 


farm magazine (new rate effective pe Saf 


February, 1957) when you can buy a smi 


page in Farm and Ranch for $4000? ie 
Take a look at today’s Better 


raight 


Farm and Ranch 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Bill Jones Bruce Johnson Dan Doody Bob Finn 


(McDonald-Thompson) (McDonald-Thompson) 
Ed Thompson Roy McDonald 


More than 1,300,000 subscriber families in 15 Southern states. 
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Set for 
vizer Industry 
nd Table 


GTON, D.C.—The Ferti- 
Round Table discus- 
of manufacturing methods and 
ology is scheduled to be held at 
| Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
Oct. 16-18. Under the general- 
of Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, Davison 
sical Co. Div.» W. R. Grace & 
Baltimore, Md., the meeting will 
re speakers and panelists cover- 
many aspects of fertilizer tech- 


" sessions will begin on the 
rnoon of Oct. 16, with a discus- 
of sampling of fertilizers and 
rials by J. Archer, International 
srals & Chemical Co. and D. 
fers, Swift Fertilizer Works. 

ner topics and speakers are 
duled as follows that day: “Auto- 
ic Dry Sampler,” P. E. Cook, Den- 

Equipment Co.; “Triple Super 
lytical Study,” H. L. Marshall, 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. ; “Sta- 
cal Quality Control,” H. Replogle, 
ison Chemical Co.; and “Equip- 
it for Analytical Laboratory,” 
ert Piper. 

e sessions will reconvene on Oct. 

with the following program: 
anging Technology in Granulation 

Ammoniation,” T. P. Hignett, 
4: “New Developments in Am- 
jation and Granulation,” E. Per- 
b Nitrogen Div. Allied Chemical 
Dye Corp.; and “Raw Materials in 
essing Granulated Fertilizers,” 
L. Hill, USDA, J. ‘O. Hardesty, 
2S, and J. Sharp, Spencer Chemi- 
Co. 

e afternoon session that day will 
e the following program: “Sackett 
y Star Granulator,” A. Spillman, 
tilizer Mfg. Cooperative; “Flow- 
ors and Flow Control,” A. Behler, 
her Porter Co.; “Temperature 


hitrol in Granulation,” Brown Instr. - 


;, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. 
: “Feeders and Weigh Belts,” Wal- 
e & Tiernan, Inc.; “Electrical Au- 
mation,” Warren Seiffe, Link Belt 
; ‘Instrumentation in Dryer De- 
,” Louisville Dryer Co., and “Use 
Pulverizers in Granulation,” 
hyne King, W. S. Tyler & Co. 
lhe morning session of Oct. 18 will 
tinue with these subjects: “The 
rr Ammonium Phosphate Process,” 
ck Barber, Missouri Farmers 
sn, Plant Foods Div.; “Davison 
enton Granulation Process,” J. E. 
ynolds, Davison Chemical Co. Div. 
R. Grace & Co.; “Dust and Fume 
ntrol in Granulation Processses,” 
en Rose, Davison Chemical Co. Div. 
} R. Grace & Co.; “Fans and Dust 
clone Design,” American Blower 
rp.; and “Methods for Collecting 
ames and Dust Samples,” J. Gaskill, 
Ine Safety Appliance Co. 
inal papers on the program will 
lude: “Controlling Caking in 
anulated Fertilizers,” Edmund P. 
dson, Scottish Agric. Industries, 
berdeen, Scotland; “Aids in Select- 
& Types and Principles,” part 1, 
punter Current Drying of Drying, 
taight Tube, Smith-Douglass Co., 
C.; part 2 Concurrent Drying with 
Dehydromat, D. Leister, Renneburg 
ons; part 3, Concurrent Drying 
taight Tube, Dr. F. Nielsson, Inter- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
Bags and Bagging”—Panel Discus- 
n, with participants including J. 
- McDonald, Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; 
= Arnold, St. Regis Paper Co.; 
: acobi, Union Bag & Paper Corp.; 
MO. W. McDuffie, International 
Co, 
eistration for the Round Table 
tin 8in at 9 a.m. Tuesday and will 
n ue throughout the morning. 
luncheon will be given on Wed- 
ay, courtesy of the Potash Co. 
erica, Washington, D.C. 


POSITION WITH GRACE 
‘ a YORK—W. R. Grace & Co. 
hart the appointment of 

L. Moore in its public rela- 


H. |. Cramer Named to 


New Pennsalt Post 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Dr. How- 
ard I. Cramer has been named direc- 
tor, technical liaison, for Pennsalt 
Chemicals. In this capacity, Dr. 
Cramer will further the company’s 
interest in foreign technological de- 
velopments and the exchange of sci- 
entific information both in the U.S. 
and abroad, according to W. A. La- 
Lande, Jr., vice president and tech- 
nical director of the company. 

Dr. Cramer was formerly with 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc. as director 
of development, which post he held 
when Sharples was acquired by Penn- 
salt in 1951. 


GEORGE A. SCOTT TO RETIRE 

SACRAMENTO—George A. Scott, 
chief of the Federal-State Crop Re- 
porting Service, California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; has announced 
he will retire Oct. 31 after nearly 39 
years of public service. 


Olin Mathieson 
Executive Attacks 


Transportation Tax 


LITTLE ROCK — Transportation's 
share of the federal tax burden re- 
sults in unfair charges to the public, 
an executive of a leading chemical 
firm said here Sept. 27. 

D. G. Ward, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., made the charge before 300 
delegates of the Southwest Shippers 
Advisory Board meeting at the Hotel 
Lafayette. The delegates were from 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico. 

Mr. Ward, who is chairman of the 
National Conference for the Repeal 
of Taxes on Transportation Charges, 
said the conference is attempting to 
convince Congress the taxes should be 
repealed in their entirety. 

“The tax was imposed during World 
War II to raise revenue to meet con- 
ditions of the time,” he said, “and 
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inasmuch as the budget is now in 
balance, this is an unjust charge to 
the public.” 

Another speaker was J. J.. Kelly, 
manager of the military transporta- 
tion section of the Association of 
American Railroads. He told the 
board the Southwest will be critically 
short of freight cars for the next four 
years. He blamed the predicted short- 
age on the recent steel strike. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
let various shippers present their 
problems to railroad executives who 
try to determine ways to improve 
freight service. 


Kolker Boosts Methyl 
Bromide Capacity 


NEW YORK—Kolker Chemical 
Corp. has installed new facilities for 
the production of methyl bromide at 
its plant in Newark, N.J. When put 
on stream, the new unit will allow 
Kolker to double its present methyl 
bromide capacity. 
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SMIROW 
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NUTRONITE 


rat 


NUTRONITE the quality, 
natural organic supplement 
to chemical plant foods. 


* Valuable to your customers 


because it provides for controlled release of plant nu- 
trients for health, steady growth and good color. 


* Valuable to your dealers 
because it is plainly visible in fertilizer—they can point 
to it in selling your brand. 


'« Valuable to your employees 


because it’s less dusty—also no hazard in handling. 


{ **« Valuable to you 
for all these reasons plus giving you a new sales stim- 
ulant in a time of tough competition. 


Let us figure the cost of NUTRONITE delivered to your plant. 


LOMPANY. INCH 


SELL NUTRONITE FOR LAWNS 


Bag straight Nutronite to fill out your line of lawn and 
garden fertilizers. Golf courses use large quantities, too. 
Colorful ‘Nutronite bags available, plus merchandising aids. 


For information, write Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va, 


h 
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The production and consumption of 
fertilizers in Middle Eastern coun- 
tries is growing rapidly. In compari- 
son with world usage, the total off- 
take in a year is not great; it is the 
rate of growth that merits comment. 

In 1938 the area was using around 
90,000 tons a year; in 1955-56 the 
total rose to 230,000 tons. Eighteen 
years ago Egypt was using 94% of 
the production but other countries 
have come along strongly so_ that 
Egypt, while still the biggest user, is 
now taking only 55%. 

Turkey, Egypt and Israel rank as 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplite Canadian and Overseas Editor 


the three biggest producers in the 
area. Production of superphosphates 
has risen from 82,000 tons in 1950 to 
200,000 tons today. Particularly note- 
worthy has been the progress made in 
Israel. (Croplife, Oct. 1, page 18.) 
Egypt is making expansion plans, 
too. A new ammonium nitrate plant, 
expected to be in production by 1960, 
will have a capacity of 370,000 tons a 
year. Turkey also plans production in- 
creases. In Jordan a company has 
been formed to manufacture upwards 
of 100,000 tons of potash annually. 
Yet another project, still in the talk- 


ing stage, would provide a similar 
amount of superphosphates. 


Controls Relaxed 


The government of Australia has 


relaxed controls on the export of fer- 


tilizers as part of a program to in- 
crease the country’s income from 
overseas sources. Several new plants 
have come into operation in recent 
years because of the increasing de- 
mand from farmers. Superphosphate 
production is now running at more 
than 2.3 million tons a year while 
sulfuric acid is approaching the mil- 
lion ton mark. 


Fertilizer by Air 

Complete success is reported by 
Illovo Sugar Estates, Natal, Africa, in 
its use of aerial spreading of ferti- 
lizers. In the summer of 1955 more 
than 5,500 acres of alluvial flats were 
fertilized and this) year the program 
has been stepped-up. The result is a 
remarkable increase in the yields of 


Walter Winchell accepts gift of $25,000 from Ralph G. Martin, president of Real-Kill, Inc. 


Offers $25,000 for a bug—No Takers! 


Despite nation-wide publicity, no one was able to 
claim $25,000 reward offered by “Real-Kill” for an 


insect that could not be killed by their new spray. 


They have awarded the purse to Walter Winchell 
for the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund. 


No contest was needed however to prove “Real- 


Kill” is highly effective. It is extra-potent because 
of Penick’s synergist: 


SULFOXIDE 
Sulfoxide is available in a form suitable for your 
formulations, too. It will save you money and make 


your pesticides more effective. We'll be glad to send 


~ 


technical data, price and delivery information. 


Agricultural Chemical and Insecticide Division IN CK 


735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10 


sugar cane, Officials say, Ung | 
hillsides became easy of accel 
the air. 

The aircraft company hir, 
job—it is engaged in dropeal 
mone weed killers over Cane 4 
fields during the winter—ha; sh 
ed pellets of urea or ammoniuy 
trate over the Illovo sugar lands 
when the crop needed nitrogen, 

An official reports: “The resul 
the applications were sti}] appare 
the fall, and during the Prolo 


hemic 
ontro! 


yn Ber 


WASHING 
picking 
ngicide— SO 
nte—is mal 
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in the 
drouth early this year, the pns in 
retained its green ring 
turning yellow as is usual _ of 
drouth conditions.” 
The only retarding factor is Resear 
cost; tests are being made to infillmin the W2 
that the operation is economidiimriment St: 
worth while. F adding 1 
ater in wh 
British Record Usage a befo 
Britain’s farmers are reportedammauare DICK’ 
have all records in 
usage of fertilizers in the fer 
year ended June 30, 1956. Lea apery 
the weather was mild and 
got away to a good start with ¢ pot d th: 
winter wheat programs. The re 
was a big demand for fertilizers of 
The big demand comes in Febryj 
March and April and even recdiiperries. Lt 
were broken in this period, treated ha 
manufacturers finding it difficult 
meet all requirements. In ordergam Northwe: 
encourage farmers to make their yymuire abou' 
chases out of peak periods, manufamy, Which t 
turers offered rebates. During Jammpse by pic! 
and August the farmer could gggpuices, and 
around 6% off; in January the @ggpration of 
count was 2%. Part of the trade cagmmmastens the 
paign was devoted to pointing ocks mus 
that modern fertilizer, especially @mpwice, at | 
granular type, can be stored with(gm™gats to be! 


any loss in nutrient value. 


Appointment 

W. L. Nicoll, works manager 
the past 12 years at the Ayr fe 
lizers works of Scottish Agricult 
Industries, Ltd., has been appoin 
deputy production and technical m4 
ager at the company’s plant in Ed 
burgh. 

Mr. Nicoll toured the US. in 1 
as a member of the Anglo-Americ 
Productivity Team on chemicals. D 
ing his time in Ayr, he was respo 
ble for the reconstruction of { 
works, the extension of the ma 
tenance shops and for several ot 
developments. Before going to Ayr 
1944 he was in charge of sulfuric a( 
and fertilizer production at Aberde¢ 
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Oregon Grassland Fete 
Lauds Fertilizer Use 


HILLSBORO, ORE. — Nearly 
people attended the Oregon gra 
lands farm demonstration project 


the Lennox Blatchford farm ne A sur 
Hillsboro, Ore., Sept. 21. The proj@i vealed 1 
is the third to be sponsored by “SM the repo 
Pacific Northwest Plant Food Assomi County ; 
ation—the others being in Washi he an 
ton and a current project at Sami tion. o¢ 
point, Idaho. somewh: 
The field day was held for 
termining results of the first 
year on the Oregon project. Mem 
bers of the association, local bus “emg 
nessmen, and members of the sta 1,200. L 
at Oregon State College, and prog” Sedq 
ducers in the area were in atten Mean 
ance. Boulder 
20) tot 
The fertilizer program on the 
ous sections of the farm haS ‘MM jations 
cluded such materials as 5-10-10, “MM ing fro, 
monium sulphate, ammonium wheat 
boron applied through the sprink cording 
irrigation system, and muriate of PRE Welg ( 
cutwor 
Last year the farm produced 
tons of hay and 135 tons of silage. 
1956, the silage produced was 1 
tons of hay and a little over 6 ton WT. 
wheat. However during | River 
farmer was short of feed. _ an 
“This year there has been 
pasture—and there is ample past ta 
today. Mr. Blatchford has carriel 


cows on 17 acres of pasture be f 
April 15 until Sept. 1. eat 
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e 
emical Treatment | Alfalfa Aphid Spreads 
“a In West Virginia 
hired fog ontrols Molds -BLACKSBURG, W.VA. — Infesta- 
"ropping B tions of the spotted alfalfa aphid, a 
“Ape Wi es new pest in Virginia, have been found 
—has sho Berry Ox in 27 of 55 counties surveyed, reports 
mmoniy ASHINGTON—T reatmentof | Arthur P. Morris, associate ento- 
sar lands ¥ icking boxes with @ chemical | mologist at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
'trogen, sodium orthophenyl phe- | stitute. 
heresy i; making substantial savings | All counties in the west central 
ll appare a in berry processing opera- district of the state, except Bath and 
he prola 4 in the Pacific Northwest, ac- | Highland, are infected. Most counties 


€ sugar 
earance, 
usual y 


factor jg 
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e€conomid 


birding to the U.S. Department of 


iculture. 
peveloped at the Puyallup, Wash., 


ition of USDA’s Western Utiliza- 
on Research Branch, in cooperation 
th the Washington Agricultural Ex- 
sriment Station, the method consists 
f adding 1.2% of the fungicide to 
ater in which bales of thin wood are 
paked before they are shaped into 
nuare picking boxes, known as hal- 


pcks. 


Hallocks made from the treated 
wood last much longer than those 
not treated, USDA ‘said. Tests 


in the east central district are in- 
fected. In southwest Virginia, Pu- 
laski County reports trouble. 

Mr. Morris also reports that corn 
earworms are damaging late soybeans 
in most of eastern Virginia, and in- 
secticides applied by airplanes are be- 
ing used extensively to control them. 
Fall armyworms, as well as ear- 
worms, have been reported in some 
soybean fields. 


J. GIBBS PONDER DIES 


ATLANTA, GA.—J. Gibbs Ponder, 
former sales manager for the Atlanta 


SMITH-ROWLAND IN NEW OFFICES—tThe Smith-Rowland Co. has moved 
into this new office building at 5100 Virginia Beach Blvd., just outside Norfolk, 
Va. Smith-Rowland executive offices, together with those of the parent Smith- 
Douglass Co. and the Coronet Phosphate Co. division, were formerly housed 
on several floors of the Board of Trade Bldg. in downtown Norfolk, 


U.S. Borax 
Opens New Office | 
In Portland, Ore. 


NEW YORK—uUnited States Borax 
& Chemical Corp. has announced the 
opening of a new Office in Portland, 


been assigned to this new office and 
is already operating in this area. 


Mr. Holt graduated from the 
North Dakota Agricultural College in 
1952 following his services with the 
armed forces in the Pacific. Before 
beginning his new work, he was em- 
ployed by a fertilizer manufacturer in 


: ivisi ili Midwest. 
rt with ¢ f the treat- division of the Armour Fertilizer Co., | Ore. to handle the development and | the 
- The p poowed ae ae br Base at the | died Sept. 17. He was 65. With the | sales of plant food borates in the Pa- With the establishment of this of- 
rtilizers o hy year’s harvest of straw- Armour company since 1915, Mr. | cific Northwest. According to James | fice in the Pacific Northwest, all ac- 
en 


in Febru 
ven re¢g 
period, 


During J 


berries, raspberries an d_black- 
perries. Less than 20% of the un- 
treated hallocks were worth saving. 


se by pickers. Dirt, soaked-in berry 


Ponder was at one time manager of 
the Columbus division. He retired in 
1947 as sales manager here. 


A. Naftel, manager of the plant food 
department of the Pacific Coast 


Borax Co. division, Glen L. Holt has 


tivities in the development and sales 
of plant food borates will be handled 
by the plant food department. 


t difficult . 
In order re- 

ke their qagmuire about 30 million ocks year- 

Js, which they supply to growers for orn 
r could ices, and mold growth cause deteri- 

ary the @@mpration of the hallocks. Wet weather 
e trade cammnastens the loss. In some seasons, hal- 
ointing ocks must be completely replaced 
specially {amewice, at costs of thousands of dol- 
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Alfalfa Aphid 
Still Troublesome 


n Colorado 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Despite 
eavy infestations of spotted alfalfa 
aphid in some areas of Colorado, de- 
hydrators report they have had little 
or no trouble processing this year’s 
rop of alfalfa. 


In its weekly report, the Colorado 
Insect Detection Committee disclosed 
the largest populations of the alfalfa 
pest are in southeast Colorado. In 
Otero County, a field survey at Rocky 
Ford showed 14,000 per 100 sweeps; 
LaJunta had 13,000 and Manzanola 
counted 12,000. 


The aphid is also numerous in 


RELIES VALVES 
VERT PIPES 


ete Pueblo County, with 13,000 at Blende 
and 14,000 at Avondale. Another large 
infestation is in Kit Carson County 
where scientists found 15,000 per 100 
Nearly Isweeps at a point 23 miles north of 
gon grat Burlington. Working 13 miles to the 
— south, they counted 4,000. 
7 A survey in Crowley County re- 
The prov vealed 12,000 per 100 sweeps, While 
red by Wii the report from Two. Buttes in Baca 
t at Sa In northeastern Colorado infesta- 
tions of the spotted alfalfa aphid are 
somewhat less, but still considered 
id for dem Serious. Two surveys taken east of 
first f Laird in Yuma County gave counts 
ect. Menmmg Of 7,000 and 8500. At Holyoke in 
ocal busigg Phillips County the record showed 
the 1200. Lesser populations were noted 
'n Sedqwick and Loqan counties. 
in attend Meanwhile, farmers in Weld and 
wee) counties were advised (Sept. 
n the va . to begin control measures for the 
alfa webworm. Heavy larval popu- 
-10-10, a “a of this insect pest were mov- 
im nitrat ny from weeds into fall plantings of 
» sprinkle into sugar beet fields, ac- 
‘iate of Weld ‘County of 
y e pale western T 
oduced a °"'¥Orm Was also reported. Write now for all the facts on Beaird Storage Tanks A complete Economy Package Pant tat will unload trom 
silage, and completely packaged Plants .. . designed to and applicator 
| was CITRU icular needs. 
Bye S SEMINAR meet your partic 


Fr 
Ri PIERCE, FLA.— ‘The Indian inc. 


liver Citrus Seminar will convene | THE J. BEAIRD COMPANY, 
een alll 10. uction problems, the i 
le past Mediterranean fruit ‘ay situation, Stockton, California 
the and an inspection of Anhydrous Ammonia Pressure Bulk Storage Transports. ng laws 


, River field laboratory will 
fatured during the meeting. 
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Field Tests of New 
Herbicide Show 


Unusual Results 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — First field 
tests with a new herbicidal material, 
“Simazin,” sample quantities of which 
have been imported by its manufac- 
turers, Geigy Co., Basle, Switzerland, | 
have shown unusual results, accord- 
ing to William R. Furtick, Oregon 
State College weed expert. The com- 
pound, not yet on the market, has 
been tested at a number of agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the U.S., 
as well as by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Tests have been under way for two 
years, and Oregon State College, 
which had the first samples with 
which to work, has just concluded its 
first year’s experiments under actual 
field conditions. Mr. Furtick who was 
in charge of the tests, says that the 


material has proved to be completely 
harmless to corn, and that it controls 
both annual and perennial weeds. In 
an interview with Croplife,-Mr. Fur- 
tick indicated that enthusiastic news- 
paper reports about the product have 
not been exaggerated, and that the 
herbicide has shown up well in its 
first year of field testing. 

The compound, Mr. Furtick said, 
is not a relative of 2,4-D, but is more 
closely akin to the amino triazole 
type of herbicides. 

The researchers emphasize, how- 
ever, that experiments thus far are 
only the beginning of what must 
necessarily be a long series of tests, 
particularly in determining the re- 


sidual effect of the material in soils, - 


and of course, toxicological studies. 

Mr. Furtick states that he expects 
to plant a cover crop on the treated 
ground after the corn is harvested 
this fall. 

Simazin is not commercially avail- 
able in the U.S. and no announcement 
has been made as to when it will be. 
Mr. Furtick, along with other experi- 


menters with the product, reminds 
that many tests still remain to -be 
made and results of one year’s ex- 
periments are only preliminary. 


Faesy & Besthoff 


In New Quarters 


NEW YORK — Effective Oct. 1, 
Faesy & Besthoff, Inc., moved its 
offices to new and larger quarters at 
25 E. 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
Telephone number is MUrray Hill 
4-2700. Faesy & Besthoff is manu- 
facturer of a line of garden and home 
agricultural chemicals and a distribu- 
tor of industrial and farm chemicals. 


COOPERATIVE APPOINTMENT 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Appointment 
of Bill Howard, formerly executive 
secretary of the Montana Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, as director of in- 
formation and organization for Pa- 
cific Supply Cooperative with offices 
at Walla Walla, has been announced 
by Charles Baker, general manager. 


with sufficient potash 


without sufficient potash 


Today more and more farmers are realizing the importance of bal- 
anced fertilizers in raising healthier, more vigorous crops. Potash is 
a vital ingredient in balanced fertilizers because it increases plant 
resistance to disease and improves both yield and crop quality. 


USP's high-grade muriate of potash has the highest KO content and 
is free-flowing and non-caking—important advantages in the manu- 


facture of these modern fertilizers w 
better crops and better incomes. 


hich help American farmers to 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF 
POTASH 62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF 
POTASH 60% K20 MIN. 
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William H. Wilson 


William H. Wilson 
Named President of 
Virginia-Carolina 


RICHMOND, VA.—William H.W 
son, 40-year-old executive from N 
Orleans, has been named as the 
president of Virginia-Carolina Chey 
cal Corp. He will be formally elec 
head of the $65,000,000 fertilizer q 
chemicals concern at a_ direct 
meeting in Richmond Oct. 29. 

Mr. Wilson, a native of Saging 
Mich., has been executive vice prd 
dent of the $45,000,000 Standard F 
and Steamship Co., which trades p 
marily in bananas from various co 
tries of Central America. 

He joined the executive staff 
V-C Oct. 1 and will make a tour 
the company’s facilities throughd 
the nation before his formal electi 
as president. 

At the same time, William 
Franklin of Baltimore, who has be 
serving as acting president since 
change in management control ty 
months ago, has become permand 
chairman ofthe V-C board. 

Mr. Franklin succeeds former V 
ginia governor John S. Battle 
board chairman. Mr. Battle will co 
tinue to serve as a member of 
board. 

Mr. Wilson attended Grand Rapi 
Junior College and was graduat 
from the University of Michigan. F¢ 
lowing advanced studies at the Ha 
vard Graduate School of Busine 
Administration, he began his busine 
career in 1940 with the [Illinois To 
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Works where he rose to become a@chnical | 
ministrative assistant to the pre standin 
dent. mproveme 
In 1944 he joined the managemeMhechan 
engineering firm of Booz, Allen Binalysis 
Hamilton in Chicago, where he serV@MMlant food 
as consultant to such concerns 
Radio Corporation of America, of 
and Columbia Pictures. rops in 
From 1946 to 1951 he served Gata sper 
assistant to the executive vice 
dent of the Johnson Wax Co., th@Mrini, 1; 
moved to New Orleans as exeCUUMBoroxin. 
assistant to the president of 
Fruit and Steamship Co. Within a fe 
months he became vice president Hj An inc 
charge of operations and, in 1953, ¢Has a sou 
ecutive vice president. on is pl 
Commenting on his new post, his era 


Wilson said: 

“This is a great opportunity to § 
a real job with products and peor’ 
I have a very favorable impression 
the kind and type of people I've ™ 
at V-C.” 

He also said that he did not inte 
to make any personnel changes. Ho 
ever, he indicated that some additio 
al people may be brought in to Sl 
plement the V-C staff. 


IN NEW POST 
COLUMBUS—T. H. Parks, 4 
many years extension entomologist! 
Ohio State University, has 
named consultant on crop insects 
the Esmeralda Canning Co., 
ville, Ohio. 
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Aseries of 40 meetings were held in Georgia the past few months 
Bdisseminate factual, basic fertilizer information. The unique program 
« planned by the Georgia agricultural extension service, in coopera- 
with the Georgia Plant Food Educational Society. Because of the 


ere Are the Highlights of Georgia's 
opular Fertilizer Education Program 


4 series of 40 meetings over the state were planned. 


ertilizer dealers, salesmen, farmers, county agents, vo-ag teachers and 
thers interested in fertilizers were invited. 


he purpose of the meetings was the dissemination of basic fertilizer in- 


liam H, 

e from N he meetings were conducted by two soils and fertilizer specialists of the 
as the eorgia extension service. 

lina Chegmginformation presented at the meetings was summarized in mimeographed 
dally eleciammmaterial which was distributed prior to each meeting. 

ortilizer aqextensive use of graphs and charts was used in getting the fertilizer story 
a direct over. 

. 29, _ Each meeting was well publicized in advance. 

of Saging Each meeting was about two hours in length, followed by an open discussion. 
> vice 
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crease Dealer's Sales, Profits 
By Dr. Ralph L. Wehunt 


Fertilizer is the most basic com- 
odity a Georgia farmer uses. With- 
nt it he could not produce the yields 
pcessary to stay in business, Fer- 
izer prices have advanced only 


have daily contacts with large num- 
bers of farmers. They have many op- 
portunities to show farmers that the 
use of fertilizer and lime, at proper 
rates and at the right time and place, 


William 
ho has be 
ant since 
control ty 


permane™™me% since 1935, while the prices of | increase profits as much or more 
d. other items farmers buy have | than any other production practice 
former Vam@vanced 125% in the same period. | available to the farmer. They can 
Battle is means that fertilizer, properly | point out that through the proper 


le will ca 


ed, is a better buy today than ever 
iber of t 


fore. Past records have proven that 
dollar invested in fertilizer will re- 
in to the farmer from three up to 
ven dollars or more. In general, no 
her investment a farmer makes 
ll return him that percentage in- 


use of fertilizer and lime a substan- 
tial savings in man power, fuel, 
equipment and other productive items 
can be obtained. 


Surveys in other states have 
shown that fertilizer dealers and 


and Rapi 

graduat 
‘higan. Fq 
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f Busine—me. their manufacturers who work to- 
is industry no Songer | ‘ether, fo oer termes 
pecome 4 ct business: It is a highly that they sell more fertilizer than 


pchnical chemical industry, capable 
standing on its own feet. Many 
mprovements have been made on 
bechanical condition, new high 
malysis material, availability of 
lant food and packaging. 
Fertilizer represents a heavy out- 
ty of cash for the production of 
rops in Georgia. Farmers in the 
ate spend millions of dollars an- 
ally for mixed fertilizers and ma- 
rials. It has been estimated that 


do dealers and manufacturers who 
do not perform these services. Both 
gross sales and percentage of in- 
come of dealers and manufac- 
turers who participate in educa- 
tional programs is usually greater 
than those who do not. 
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Fertilizer dealers in Georgia can 
assist their farmer-customers and 
county agents in many ways. They 


served 
vice pre 
Co., the 


executi ‘ can promote soil testing and encour- 
f Standa ¥ pg: 25% of the total cost | age farmers to follow recommenda- 
ithin a fe Producing crops is for fertilizer. tions based on soil tests. Dealers can 
esident An ine _ | mail samples to the state soil testing 
1 1953, ella reasingly important role | jahoratories. They can explain how 


> 4 source of fertilizer informa- 


tion is placed on the dealer during to take soil samples and have mail- 


st, his ing bags available for their farmer- 
ins = Some type of soil test 
nity to ¢ . An important food indus- promotion program might be organ- 
nd peopitrend is th nt result of this | ized by dealers and various prizes 
ression on greater burdem is | offered to farmers. In connection 
> I've MEMhave available ra Bs fertilizers to with their regular advertisements of 
ion the most r ar fertilizer, dealers and manufacturers 
not inte formats research might encourage farmers to have 
 additio Ti Dealers can guide farmers in their 


(Westions raised by farmers. 


_ ous agent is usually a good 
information for the dealer, 
prmati ‘eps up with the latest in- 
em on fertilizer through the 
Which obtains its 
tution, ‘Tom the experiment 


Fertilizer dealers and salesmen 


in to su choice of fertilizer and lime by ac- 


quainting them with college of agri- 
culture recommendations. They can 
assist county agents in carrying out 
demonstrations of approved practices 
to observe the effects of fertilizer 
and lime on crop production. They 
can support county competition con- 
tests designed to focus attention on 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


eorgia Provides Blueprint for Fertilizer Education 


success the program achieved its conduct might well be a guide and 
an inspiration to industry leaders in other states. Details of the program 


- ee in several articles appearing on this page and on pages 12, 


Here's the two-hour meeting schedule used in the 


well-attended series of 40 fertilizer education meet- 
ings held recently in Georgia 


4; rpg introduction and purpose of meeting, by County Agent, 
min. 

2. Talk, “Do Fertilizer Education and Services Pay?”, by Dr. Ralph 

Wehunt, extension agronomist, soils and fertilizer specialist, 
min. 

Talk, “Lime—A Problem in Soil Fertility,”” by Dr. Wehunt, Geor- 

gia extension agronomist, soils and fertilizer specialist, 15 min. 

Talk, ‘“What’s In Mixed Fertilizers,” by P. J. Bergeaux, Georgia 

extension agronomist, fertilizer specialist, 20 min. 

Recess, 10 min. 

Talk, “Nitrogen, The Key to Maximum Crop Productivity,” by 

Dr. Wehunt, 15 min. 

Talk, “More Profit From Efficient Use of Fertilizer,” by Mr. 

Bergeaux, 10 min. 

General discussion by panel composed of speakers, a member of 

the fertilizer industry and moderated by district agent or county 

agent, 25 min. 


economical high yields through good 
fertilization practices. 

Another dealer service popular 
with fertilizer customers is supplying 
them with agriculture college publi- 
cations on proper use of lime and 
fertilizer. Dealers can erect signs in 
warehouses, explaining certain phases 
of proper plant food use in crop pro- 
duction. They can have a bulletin 
rack or information center in their 
stores with material from the agri- 
culture college to supply farmers. 
They can discuss educational pro- 


courage more liberal credit terms for 
fertilizers. 


What does all this mean to the 
dealer? It will help him become 
more aware of the services that 
farmers need and like. He will 
learn and be more capable of ac- 
quainting farmers with the why’s, 
when’s, and how’s with regard to 
plant food. He will sell more fer- 
tilizer because he can back up sales 
talk with bona fide information 
from the agriculture college. ~ 


The dealer can view the progress 
(Continued on page 14) 


THE COUNTER | 


OVER 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


Recognizing that his company’s merchandise differs from items 
generally handled in farm supply stores, G. R. Berger, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago, offers some observations which are nevertheless ap- 
plicable to dealers of farm chemicals. 

Mr. Berger points out that “we all share a common goal... the 
development of a store which is practical and economical from an 
operating and selling viewpoint, and attractive, easy to shop in and 
full of sales appeal from the customer’s viewpoint.” 

The basic principles of merchandising are well established and 
apply very generally and very broadly to almost all merchandising 
and store operations, Mr. Berger says. 
All that is necessary is an adaptation 
of the principles and a variation of 
the techniques to suit the merchan- 
dise and the particular market in 
which the dealer is operating. 

Mr. Berger outlines how Sears de- 
termines the amount of space re- 
quired in a store, based on potential 
business, and how the selection of 
merchandise is made. Generally 
speaking, he states, the market area 


Mr. Berger urges dealers to find 
out through merchandise records 
which are the best sellers and then 
“concentrate on these lines and items 
both in your buying and selling.” 


Play the Winners 


“Play the winners—reduce the 
amount of fringe merchandise—the 
slow selling items . .. Don’t waste 
dictates the lines and items that | space on merchandise that will not 
should be carried. Then a decision | produce sales and profits,” Mr. Berger 
is reached as to the amount of space | says. 
that should be allocated to each line In this connection the Sears mer- 
on the basis of past sales. ’ (Continued on page 16) 
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What’s New... 


In Produets, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which yeu desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your ewn envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a gevernment postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6482—Garden 
Chemicals Folder 


A new folder on garden chemicals 
has been published by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. “Chemicals are 
garden tools as necessary as hoes and 
rakes,” according to the folder. Such 
products as fruit tree spray, dormant 
spray oil, rose spray-duster, rose in- 
secticide and fungicide, garden insect 
sprayers, floral dust, tomato dust, 
vegetable garden dust and a variety 
of chemicals for weed control in lawns 
and gardens are described in the 
folder. A number of illustrations of 
insects and plant and vegetable dis- 
eases, as well as of product con- 
tainers, are shown. Check No. 6482 
on the coupon, clip and mail it to 
Croplife to secure the folder. 


No. 6483—W ood 
Preservative 


A new folder on the wood preserva- 
tive called by the trade name Car- 
bolineum, has been prepared by the 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
The folder claims that the product 
doubles the life of wood, stops ter- 
mites easily and surely and stains 
wood a nut brown color. It adds that 
one application a year on poultry 
houses kills and keeps out chicken 
mites, blue bugs and fowl ticks. The 
product is recommended for posts, 
barns, cribs, poultry houses, cabins 


No. 5535—Tank Brochure 
0 No. 6460—Bag Design 

No. 6461—Blight Booklet 
No. 6462—Insecticide 

C) No. 6463—Burn Treatment 
C).No. 6466—Bagging Cost Kit 
No. 6473—-Seed Treating 

C] No. 6475—Film 

C] No. 6476—Soil Handbook 


COMPANY .. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT—-FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


and cottages. Covering capacities are 
included in the folder. The folder may 
be secured without charge by check- 
ing No. 6483 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 6484—Tractor- 
Shovels 


Two new four-wheel drive, pneu- 
matic-tired tractor-shovels have been 
announced by the Frank G. Hough 
Co. Part of the “Payloader” line, the 
model HH has a payload capacity of 
1% cu. yd. and the model HU a capa- 
city of 1% cu. yd. The necessity of 
coming to a stop for a range shift is 
eliminated with a new “no stop” 
transmission. All shifts in both for- 
ward and reverse can be made with- 
out slowing down. Power steering and 
power brakes are provided. Complete 
specifications and literature on both 
models are available without charge. 
Check No. 6484 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 6485—Soil 
Sterilant 


A four-page, well illustrated bro- 
chure, which describes a one-applica- 
tion method of ridding soils of weeds, 
weed seeds, fungi and nematodes, has 
been published by Stauffer Chemical 
Co. The publication places main em- 
phasis on the treatment of tobacco 
plant beds. It states that fall 
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treatment with Vapam, the tempo- 
rary soil sterilant developed by 
Stauffer chemists and agronomists, 
permits spring seeding at the earliest 
possible date and eliminates the labor 
expense of weeding. The brochure 
outlines basic, easy-to-follow proce- 
dures to be employed in taking ad- 
vantage of the product to eradicate 
all types of soil pests. Copies of the 
brochure are available, without 
charge, by checking No. 6485 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion ef recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gienal circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


. No. 6479—Farm 
Chemieal Tanks 


Corrosion-resistant polyester glass 
reinforced tanks are being offered by 
Haveg Industries, Inc. It is claimed 
that the tanks resist the attack of 
liquid fertilizer solutions, phosphoric 
and sulfuric acids as well as other 
fertilizers, insecticides and herbicides. 
Company officials say that the pol- 
yester glass tanks are also extremely 
light. The heaviest of those pictured 
is 150 lb., holds 600 gal. and can be 


put in place by two men. Flat covers 
are available for all tanks. A wide 
range of sizes (up to 30,000 gal.) is 
available. The firm also designs tanks 
for individual requirements. Also 
available is a fume duct for removal 
of corrosive and obnoxious vapors, 
scrubbing systems and related acces- 
sories. Secure more complete details 
_by checking No. 6479 on the coupon 
_ and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5535—Steel Tank 
Brochure 


A 16-page color brochure on bolted 
steel tanks has been issued by the 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. Described 
on the cover as “catalog No. 656,” 
the brochure shows pictorially the 
tanks manufactured by the company 
for a large variety of purposes. Some 
of the uses include grain storage, 
water supply, the storage of dehy- 


“No. 6475—Film 


drated alfalfa under inert ga; 
sure and various liquids. 
ments in tank construction by 
use of new synthetic gasket ma 
rials is pictorially described in 
page section and one section includ 
a partial. table of the American 
troleum Institute’s dimensiona) , 
cifications for bolted steel tanks fn 
100 bbl. to 10,000 bbl. capacity. cy 
of the brochure are available tn 
Check No. 5535 on the coupon a 
mail it to this publication. ) 


No. 6477—Fertilize; 
Hose 


A new hose has been developed 4 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., to dispense liqu 
fertilizer from farm storage ta 
The hose is made with a synthet 
rubber lining claimed to be resista 
to ammonia nitrate solutions a 
petroleum products. The outer cove 
ing is green neoprene resistant { 
sunlight and oxidation. The hose 
available in %-in. and one-in. 
ters. Secure more complete detaj 
by checking No. 6477 on the coung 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


A new film, “Low-Volume Spra 
ing,” produced by the Hercules Po 
der Co., is the seventh in a series q 
films dealing with insect control, noy 
available from Hercules. The newe 
in the series, like the first six, j 
available in 16-mm., sound-and-colo 
It depicts the procedures for mixin 
insecticides and adjusting spraye 
for efficient operation. “Low-Volumf 
Spraying” is a 14-min. film. Secur 
complete details about securing film 
by checking No. 6475 on the coupof 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6478—Rotary 
Feeder, Seeder 


The Smith-Douglass Co. has intr 
duced a lightweight fertilizer distrib 
utor and seed sower, called the Nutrd 
feeder and seeder. It is carried on thé 
shoulder and is designed to carry WJ 
to 25 Ib. of material. Movement 0 
a lightweight handle applies seed a 
pelleted fertilizer in a rotary man 
ner. The advantage, say company of 
ficials, is the distributor’s ability td 
distribute fertilizer or seed evenl 
and steadily without leaving any area 
uncovered. To secure more completé 
details check No. 6478 on the coupo 
and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6473—Seed 
Treating Unit 


A new type of product called thé 
liquid Adaptor is being marketed b 
Parsons Chemical Works. The prodga 
uct is used for converting the dusiyiia 
type automatic seed treaters to d 
liquid treatment process. It is 4 
plastic and is claimed to be safe to 
use on any corrosive seeding treat 
ing chemicals such as various liquid 
mercury types. It is said to meet the 
specifications in those states wher 
laws require dyed treated grain. + 
specification sheet which includes see 
tional drawings of the unit is avail 
able without charge. Check No. 641 
on the coupon and mail it to this pub 
lication. 


No. 6480—Strawberry 
Weeds 


Strawberry weed prevention wit 
CRAG Herbicide-1 is described in! 
new strawberry folder released 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 0. 4 
division of Union Carbide & Carbot 
Corp. Company officials in announcill 
folder, state: “Growers and agricu 
tural experiment stations reP°'} 
CRAG Herbicide-1 can save well “ 
75% of the labor that would go 
handweeding and this new pamphle 
shows how strawberry plants a 
with increased vigor and give sre2""] 
yields when strawberry rows are he 
weedfree. The product kills W 
seeds as they sprout and will kee 
out most broad-leaved and 

(Continued on page 15) 
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a Taorx that fall is the slow fertilizer season? 
It doesn’t have to be! Fall fertilizing of pas- 
lume Spra tures can be a real business-booster for you. 
ercules Po Certainly every one of your customers is in- 3 ee 
a series ¢ terested in getting the most out of his pas- 
the eo tures. They can do it with a top-dress of USS 2 ) 
first six | Ammonium Sulfate. 
Top-Dress Now 3 
ng sprayer Sell your customers on top-dressing each acre “3 
Low-Volum of pasture with 200 to 300 pounds of USS 2 


film. Secure 
ecuring film 
the coupoj 


x Ammonium Sulfate. The nitrogen in am- 
be monium sulfate will promote rapid recovery 
: and lush pasture growth for late fall grazing. 
Growth like this means that farmers’ pastures 
can support cattle later than usual. Start 
promoting fall sales of USS Ammonium Sul- 
fate for pasture top-dress, now! Order your 
supply of USS Ammonium Sulfate, available 
in bulk or bag, from your mixer. 
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MBUER InCOME 


SNDATIONS MEATS 
AND 


FOR GEORGIA. FARMERS 


97, 000 
257,140 


TOTALS 


CHARTS TELL THE STORY—Charts were used exten- 
sively at the 40 fertilizer education meetings held through- 
out Georgia during the past summer. At the left P. J. 
Bergeaux, fertilizer specialist at the University of Geor- 


OF RINE. ABOVE 
COSTS” 


271,922 
200,000 


$ 24,920,000 
125, 775, 000 
50,856, 000 


TAG (585, gad $201,851, 000 


What's in Mixed Fertilizers? 
By P. J. Bergeaux 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The components of mixed ferti- 


lizers, while familiar to persons in the 
industry, are not so well known by 
farmers and even by some dealers. 
Uninformed persons consider ferti- 
lizers as somewhat of a mystery. A 
20-min. talk on what goes into mixed 
fertilizers was part of the fertilizer 
education meetings conducted across 
Georgia the past summer. Presenting 
the talk was P. J. Bergeaux, Georgia 
extension agronomist. His talk, the 
text of which is reprinted here, is an 
excellent guide to industry leaders in 
other states who are considering a 
fertilizer education project for their 
states. Mr. Bergeaux’s talk contains 
basic information helpful to farmers 
and dealers in understanding the 
functions of fertilizers. 


¥ ¥ 


The question is often asked why 
doesn’t a 100-Ib. bag of fertilizer con- 
tain 100 Ib. of plant food. For in- 
stance, 100 lb. of a 4-12-12 fertilizer 
contains 28 Ib. of plant food. What is 
the other 72 Ib.? The answer is sim- 
ple: The materials from which a fer- 
tilizer is made cannot be in the pure 
state for if they were they could not 
be used. 

For instance, nitrogen in the pure 
state is a gas. The air we breathe 
contains about 80% nitrogen but it is 
of no use to the plant until it is com- 
bined with some other element. In 
nitrate of soda the other element is 
sodium. Phosphorus in the pure state 
when exposed to air will burst into 
flames. Potash in the pure state is 


very caustic and cannot be handled 
unless combined with some other 
element such as chlorine in muriate 
of potash. It is clear, therefore, that 
in order to use these plant food ele- 
ments in a fertilizer they must be 
combined with some other element 
or carrier. These carriers are often 
also plant foods such as: Sulphur and 
calcium in superphosphate. 


Phosphate 


Next to nitrogen, phosphate is 
probably the most limiting element 
in Georgia soils. According to a sum- 
mary of soil test data for Georgia, 
51% of the soils was low in phos- 


. phate. Generally, north Georgia soils 


are lower in phosphate than south 
Georgia soils. 

Plants generally require less phos- 
phate for growth than nitrogen or 
potash. For instance, cotton produc- 
ing at the rate of a bale to the acre 
will remove from the soil 65 Ib. of 
nitrogen, 50 Ib. of potash and only 30 
Ib. of 

The question then arises, “Why do 
we need such a high ratio of phos- 
phate in our fertilizer analysis.” The 
answer is the availability of the phos- 
phate once it is applied to the soil. 
The phosphate is rapidly tied up in 
unavailable forms in Georgia soils, 
particularly on acid soils. Iron and 
aluminum phosphate compounds are 
formed in the soil and in Georgia they 
are unavailable to plants. It has been 
estimated that the relative efficiency 
of phosphate is 25%. In other words 
if 500 Ib. of a 4-12-12 was applied to 
an acre of land, 60 Ib. of phosphate 


CHOOSE 
FROM THE 


STEEL OR ALUMINUM 
Rubber Lining Available 


"WRITE TO; 


DAKOTA CITY, NEBRASKA 


TANKS FOR EVERY JOB 


60-GALLON TO 22,000-GALLON CAPACITY 


There’s a quality Broyhill tank in 
a size to fill every need for all forms 
of liquid fertilizer, insecticides, weedi- 
cides. Truck, tractor, trailer mounted, 
or on skids. Choose yours from— 


COMPLETE CATALOG FREE— 


THE BROYHILL COMPANY 


the name that means 


CUSTOM QUALITY 


gia, shows how much more fertilizer could be sold and 
used if accepted recommendations were followed. At the 
right Dr. Ralph L. Wehunt, soils and fertilizer specialist, 
University of Georgia, explains nitrogen leaching action. 


would be added to the soil (12% of 
500 Ib.) but only 15 Ib. would be 
available for plant growth (25%. of 
60 Ib.). Liming a soil helps to release 
this phosphate tied up in unavailable 
forms. 


A soil test is the best indication 
of the need for phosphate in a soil. 
In many cases where the soil phos- 
phate is real low a recommendation 
of so many pounds of a complete 
fertilizer is not sufficient to take 
care of the necessary phosphate for 
the crop to be grown. In this case 
an additional amount as superphos- 
phate or treble superphosphate may 
be necessary to bring up the phos- 
phate level in the soil to where a 
successful crop can be grown. 


Within the plant, phosphate en- 
courages root development and in 
small grain strengthens the straw, 
thus decreasing the tendency to 
lodge. Phosphate also hastens the 
maturity of the crop and in this re- 
spect counteracts the effect of exces- 
sive nitrogen. A lack of phosphate 
results in a restricted root system 
and a bronzing or purpling of the 
leaves. 

Phosphate for fertilizer purposes is 
generally derived from phosphate 
rock deposits. Phosphate rock (main 
deposits mined in Florida) is made up 
chiefly of one or more complex cal- 
cium phosphates containing fluorine 
and is insoluble in water. However, 
these compounds can be dissolved by 
dilute acids and the modern fertilizer 
phosphate industry is based on this 
chemical reaction. In the process the 
mineral phosphate is caused to react 
with an acid—sulfuric acid is the 
most generally used—and the result- 
ant product called “superphosphate” 
is a mixture of water soluble phos- 
phate and dilute acid soluble phos- 
phate which although not soluble in 


water is considered available to 
plants. 


Superphosphate containing 20% 
phosphoric acid (P.0;) and treble 
superphosphate 40-45% P.O; (made 
by treating phosphate rock with phos- 
phoric acid) are the most important 
commercial sources of phosphorus for 
plant food purposes throughout the 
world. Superphosphate ranks first in 
the fertilizer industry in quantity 
used, chiefly for the formulation of 
mixed fertilizers. Farmers use it to a 
considerable extent for direct applica- 
tion to the soil and to reinforce 
manures. 


Important Sources of Phosphoric Acid 


Per cent 
Material 
ac 
|. Bone phosphate animal vat 
a. Raw bone meal ............ 20-25 
b. Steamed meal ............ 22-25 
c. Dry ground fish ........... 
2. Rock phosphate 
b. Tennessee rock ............ 20-36 
3. Manufactured 
Superphosphate ............ 16-21 
¢. Treble superphosphate ..... 40-50 
d. Calcium metaphosphate 61-62 
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All 


Potassium 


Potash is another limiting elem, 
in Georgia soils. South Georgia yj 
its sandy type soils, is more lack 
in potash than north Georgia y 
its clay soils. According to sojj te 
70% of the south Georgia soils we 
low in potash while 41% of the ng 
Georgia soils were low jn this d 
ment. 

Potash is not leached out of the 
as readily as nitrate nitrogen, nop 
it fixed in the soil as readily as ph 
phate in unavailable forms. Theres; 
we can build up the potash rege 
in the soil by heavy applications 
potash fertilizer. Once the pot; 
level in the soil is brought up, as 
dicated by soil tests, potash fertijj 
tion can be applied relative to 
crop being planted. Alfalfa requi 
more potash than corn. Alfalfa p 
ducing at the rate of three tons 
hay per acre will remove 135 }b, 
potash while corn producing at { 
rate of 60 bu. per acre will rem 
only 70 Ib. of potash from the soil, 
is evident, therefore, that alfalfa 
quires a fertilizer with a higher p 
portion of potash than corn. 

Potash is often used as a side dre 
ing or top dressing material. It 
soluble in water and quickly availal 
to a growing plant. 

Potash behaves as a catalyst and 
credited with doing these things: J 
creases vigor and health; mak 
stalks stiffer; improves the quali 
of plants; helps young roots to fo 
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and grow, and is involved in (MgO 
alcium an 
plant’s manufacture of sugars 
starch. lmin 
Potash deficiency symptoms: 
1. Margins of leaves show 
scorched effect. Starting fir 
on the older leaves. race El 
2. Plants grow slowly. The tra 
8. Stalks are weak and as 
lodge easily. onsist of 
4. Seed or fruit is small : ganese, bo! 
shriveled. um. The: 
5. Plants resistance to certs or plant 
diseases is reduced. quired in r 
Muriate of potash is the compou he primar 
most generally used by the fertiliz Crops \ 
industry as the source of potassiumsome of | 
It is a concentrated salt having Hilarge amo 
potash (K,O) content of 60-62%. tain plan 
Sulfate of potash is commonly usq@jmight be | 
as the source of potash in the form@Mlittle as - 
lation of certain fertilizer mixturqjj§while alfa 
used for certain varieties of tobacci§j20 to 30 
Potassium nitrate is used extensiv@™cording to 
ly in the formulation of liquid comjMelement fi 


plete fertilizer. 


important Sources of Potash 
Material 


|. Mineral 
a. Muriate of potash . 
b. Sulphate of potash magnesia... 
c. Nitrate of potash 


recommen 
ing: Bora: 
setted pec 
corn in sc 
gia where 
observed. 


46.6 

2. Vegetable ; As fert 
a. Cottonseed meal ........---- increased 
ments in 

Secondary Elements will tend 
There are other elements necessa omcet f 
for plant growth that do not orggg.” bunts 
narily appear on the fertilizer anal ee 
sis tags but are sometimes present at 
the fertilizer as carriers of other el.” defic 
ments or as impurities. The fi pe cl 
group of these are called secondal B tertil 
elements. They are: Calcium, sulph — 
and magnesium. These elements 4 pa be 
just as important to plant growth 
the primary ones, nitrogen, ph cient ~U 
phorus and potash, but they 
ly are not as limiting in the soil. a S he 
Magnesium: Magnesium 
important to the plant. It is 2" “Hay, most 
sential part of chlorophy!! ° t should: 
green coloring matter in leaves. Th 1 Bu 
green matter is responsible for hé mended 
nessing the sun’s energy and putt 88 those 
it to work for the plant’s US ¢,, 
magnesium-hungry plant wil! lack Unit or | 
deep, rich green color. a: he the late 
Calcium: Calcium (Ca) is Dlant-fo, 
of the important “fertilizing and 
elements.” It stimulates root 8" 2. Bu 
and also adds strength to the “Ho. pe? 


walls. Some plants require 
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All Working Together to Make High Yields 


is Coun Ferti 
t of the 
SEN, norflllmounts of it and are known as “lime | plant food rather than on the cost per 
ily as ph ers.” The legumes (alfalfa, clover, ton alone. cas 
. Theref(ii.) are of this kind. In the soil, cal- 3. Buy fertilizer with as high a 
‘Sh reseyfillium in the form of carbonate of | total percentage of plant food as pos- 
lications 2 is indispensable for the correc- sible under local conditions. A 4-12-12 
the potdlllhiyn of excessive acidity and thus it | grade is a better buy than a 4-8-6 
t up, as fllomotes conditions favorable to the | per pound of plant food. 


sh fertilj wth of desirable strains of soil 


‘ive to flllacteria needed to break down plant 
requi d animal residue. 

Ifalfa p 
ee tei Sulphur: Sulphur (S) is an impor 


snt plant food element. If it were 


185 Ib. ‘or the fact that many fertilizers, 


yeh as superphosphate and the sul- 
the vl Hates of ammonia and potash, pro- 
alfalfa ide a liberal supply of sulphur, this 


jement would have to be added to 
» soil regularly. The introduction 
ind application of highly concen- 
ated phosphates, such as treble su- 
rerphosphate and the use of it in 
anufacturing high analysis ferti- 
izers may tend to bring about a sul- 
phur deficiency in many areas. 
Dolomitic limestone is one of the 
best sources of calcium and magnesi- 
_It contains about 22% magnesi- 
(MgO), and 30% lime (CaO). 
alcium and magnesium requirements 
an usually be met by following a 
good liming program and using dolo- 


higher p 
1. 


side dre 
rial. It 
ly availal 


and 
things: ] 
; mak 
he quali 
its to fo 
ed in 
ugars 4 


ams: mitic limestone. 

show 

ir ily 

race Elements 

The trace elements or minor ele- 

und plang™ments as they are sometimes called, 
onsist of the minerals, copper, man- 

small 3 ganese, boron, zine, iron and molybde- 

; um. These elements are necessary 

0 


or plant growth but they are re- 
quired in much smaller amounts than 
he primary elements. 

Crops vary in their tolerance to 
some of these trace elements, and 


compou 
> fertiliz 
potassiui 


having large amounts might be toxic to cer- 

-62%. lain plants. Cotton, for instance, 
us@@™might be injured by application of as 
he form 


little as 10 lb. of Borax per acre, 


mixtur@@iwhile alfalfa will usually benefit from 
f tobaccHi20 to 30 lb. of Borax per acre. Ac- 
extenslV cording to research in Georgia, minor 
quid comelement fertilization is not generally 


recommended except for the follow- 
ing: Borax under alfalfa, zine or ro- 
setted pecan and peach trees and for 
corn in some sections of south Geor- 
gla where zine deficiency has been 
observed. 

_4As fertilization rates per acre are 
increased and higher analysis ferti- 
lizers are used, the need of trace ele- 
ments in the fertilization program 


will tend to become more important. 
necessa Most fertilizers contain small 
not mounts of these trace elements as 
zer analj™ purities but this amount is so small 
present Mm “at it is of little value in correcting 
other el@™*ty deficiency in the soil. Some fer- 
The fi llizers claim these minor elements in 
secondaifam " fertilizer. Before a farmer pays a 
n, sulphig™™’remium for this type of fertilizer he 
nents al™™™snould be assured that he has a need 
srowth @™r trace elements in his soil and that 


on, phom™m'te fertilizer tag shows that suffi- 


y gener “ent quantities of these trace ele- 
e soil. hg have been added to the ferti- 
(Mg) : 

is an el a farmer to be sure of getting 
or Plant food for his money, he 
aves. 

. for ha we Buy the fertilizer grades recom- 
d puttin by the college of agriculture, 
s use. ie ose grades will usually supply 
iJ] lack - Pap at the lowest cost per 


the ate ae as well as conform to 
ay cst information on the best 
soil cod ratios for the particular 
cop conditions involved. 

cost > fertilizer on the basis of 


Per unit or cost per pound of 


s anoth¢ 
nutrie 
ot grow 
the 
ire larg 


Example of How a Mixed Fertilizer 
is Made 
(Using a 4-12-12 Analysis) 
One ton of 4-12-12 contains: 

80 Ib. of nitrogen (4% x 2,000 Ib.—80 tb. 
240 Ib. of phosphoric acid (12% x 2,000 Sig 

240 ib. P.O; 
240 Fy potash (12% x 2,000 Ib.—240 Ib. 

2 


We need 80 Ib. of nitrogen in the ton of 
4-12-12. Most fertilizer manufacturers use more 
than one source of nitrogen for various rea- 
sons such as to improve yeast conditions. 
In this case 75% of the nitrogen will be de- 
rived from ammonia solutions (40% N) and 


derived from ammonium sulfate 


75% of 80 Ib. N.=60 Ib. nitrogen from 
nitrogen solutions 
40% /60 = 150 Ib. N solution 
25% of 80 Ib. N=20 Ib. nitrogen from 
ammonium sulfate 
20.5% /20 = 97.5 Ib. ammonium sulfate 
Using 20% superphosphate as source of phos- 
phate for the 240 Ib. P.O; needed 
_ 20% /240 = 1,200 Ib. 20% superphosphate 
Using 60% muriate of potash as source of 
potassium for the 240 Ib. K2O needed 
60% /240 = 400 Ib. 40% muriate of potash 
Total of above—! 847.5 Ib. 
Need 152.5 Ib. filler to make a ton—152.5 Ib. 
dolomitic limestone 
Grand total—2,000 Ib. of a 4-12-12 fertilizer 


Nitrogen, Key to 
Maximum Crop 

Productivity 

Ten minutes of the two-hour ferti- 
lizer education meetings held in 40 
Georgia communities during the past 
summer were devoted to a discussion 
of nitrogen. Dr. Ralph L. Wehunt, 
Georgia extension agronomist, pre- 
sented a talk entitled, “Nitrogen, the 
Key to Maximum Crop Productivity.” 


Dr. Wehunt said that the ex- 
tremely low level of nitrogen used 
accounts in large part for the low 
average corn yield per acre in 
Georgia (22.5 bu. per acre in 1955). 
Profitable corn and cotton farming 
without nitrogen is impossible, he 
stated, though it must be supple- 
mented with other good manage- 
ment and cultural practices. 


Other sections of Dr. Wehunt’s talk 
covered the following points:. Forms 
of nitrogen utilized by plants and fac- 
tors influencing their use, such as the 
type and age of the plant, reaction 
(pH). of the soil and, fertility status 
of the soil; movement of nitrogen 
forms in the soil (leaching); effect 
of form of nitrogen on soil reaetion; 
secondary elements in nitrogen 
sources; effect of sources of nitrogen 
on yields, and the economics of ni- 
trogen sources. 

A half a dozen charts were used by 
Dr. Wehunt to illustrate points in his 
talk. 


More Profit From 
Efficient Use 
Of Fertilizer 


(The following article is the text 
of a talk given by P. J. Bergeaux, 
Georgia extension agronomist, at the 
40 fertilizer education meetings held 
throughout Georgia the past sum- 
mer.) 

What would it mean to fertilizer 
dealers and farmers in Georgia if the 
approved fertilizer recommendations 
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“The Question Box" is one of 
the most popular features of 
TFD, Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany's magazine for fertilizer 
dealers. Questions submitted by 
dealers are answered by Proc- 
tor Gull, head of Spencer's 
7-man field agronomy team. 
Here are a few timely questions 
and answers from recent issues 
of TFD. 


1. QUESTION: Will Fall fertilization 
work in the warm South as well as in 
the cooler North? What about nitro- 
gen loss in case of a warm, wet De- 
cember?—R,. D. Dark, International 
Minerals, Pensacola, Fla. . 


ANSWER: Generally, fertilizer ap- 
plied in the Fall in the South must 
be applied on a growing crop. In 
humid areas with high rainfall, losses 
through the ground water can be 
considerable, otherwise. 

However, winter-growing pastures 
(and small grains to be used for 
pasture) present a great opportunity 
for Fall fertilization. They must be 
adequately fall fertilized in order to 
release optimum growth. 

-The application of fertilizer in the 
Fall for land to be used for row 
crops next Spring is probably waste- 
ful in many areas of the South unless 
some cover crop is planted that will 
utilize the fertilizer in the Fall and 
return it to the soil next Spring. 

Such an application of fertilizer to 
cover crops is an excellent way of 
building the soil for. greater yields 
the following year. 


2. QUESTION: Will 45% urea nitro- 
gen do away with sales of 16% ni- 
trate of soda in the future?—Lenwood 
Garnett, Boydton Farm Supply Co., 
Boydton, Va. 


ANSWER: Your question of urea vs. 
nitrate of soda is a most interesting 
one. We believe the answer is quite 
simple. 

We would like to include, however, 
in answering this question other 
sources of nitrogen, such as ammo- 
nium nitrate, ammonia and solutions 
containing various combinations of 
ammonia, ammonium nitrate and 
urea, as compared to nitrate of soda. 


To Fertilizer Dealers ONLY 


The answer is simply one of eco- 
nomics. Whichever source of nitrogen 
can be delivered to the farm at the 
lowest cost is the one that will be 
the most profitable to the farmer, 


Essentially, the nitrate parts of ni- 
trate of soda, urea and ammonium ni- 
trate are no different from the stand- 
point of plant response. One difference 
between these sources is that urea, 
ammonium nitrate and ammonia have 
acid-forming properties that will re- 
quire about 1% pounds of limestone 
for each pound of nitrogen applied to 
neutralize the acid formed by the fer- 
tilizer (and to replace the lime re- 
moved by the crop). 


Now the farmer cannot afford to 
pay much premium for the soda in- 
cluded in sodium nitrate, since soda 
does not replace the calcium or mag- 
nesium which is present as a plant 
nutrient in limestone. The soda only 
aids in correcting the acidity of the 
soil, and soda may be detrimental to 
some soils, causing puddling or poor 
physical condition. 


Soda is not an essential element 
for plant growth. Therefore, there is 
no reason for selecting this form of 
nitrogen other than that it neutral- 
izes some soil acids which can more 
profitably be neutralized by proper 
liming. In other words, a combination 
of some other form of nitrogen plus 
proper liming is the most economical. 


8. QUESTION: What significance 
will nitrogen solutions have on the 
commercial fertilizer industry in the 
immediate future?—A. H. Meekin, 
Monticello Mercantile Co., Monticello, 
8.C. 


ANSWER: Use of nitrogen solutions 
as a supplemental source of nitrogen 
has increased to a considerable ex- 
tent in a few areas of the country. 
The increase will probably continue. 


In some instances, solutions have 
substituted for other nitrogen sources 
such as anhydrous ammonia and 
solids. In other areas, they have in- 
creased the over-all use of nitrogen, 
and this probably has a tendency to 
increase in general the use of. fertil- 
izer. The more nitrogen used, the 
more phosphorus and potassium will 
have to be used in order to balance 
up the plant food diet. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
609 Dwight Building 4 
Kansas City 5, Missouri . 
Gentlemen: I am a fertilizer dealer not 5 
presently receiving Today’s Fertilizer 5 
Dealer magazine. Please send me a free ® 
subscription without obligation. 


stash 
% Pot 
50-62 
25-300 
46. 
@SPENCERY) 
4 
Spencer Supplies 
& the Mitregen 


Additional fertilizer 


Additional nitrogen Possible increased 


above that used above that used farmer income above 
Crop lin tons of 4-12-12) lin tons of 20% nitrogen) extra fertilizer costs 
257,140 271,92 $125,775,000 
754,140 523,922 $201 ,551,000 


Cotton calculated at 32c Ib. lint, corn at $1.50 ba. and beef Iéc Ib. In 1955 Georgia con- 
sumed 1|,299,654 tons of fertilizer including nitrogen top and side dressings. 


were followed? The accompanying 
chart indicates the potential of in- 
creased fertilizer use and increased 
farmer income if farmers would fer- 
tilize their crops according to the 1956 
University of Georgia college of agri- 
culture fertilizer recommendations. 


According to a county agent survey 
in 1955, 192,000 tons of fertilizer and 
65,000 tons of 17% nitrogen side 
dressing was used on 890,000 acres of 
cotton; 441,000 tons of fertilizer and 
187,000 tons of 20% nitrogen side 
dressing used on 2,795,000 acres of 
corn and 250,000 tons of fertilizer and 
95,000 tons of a 23% nitrogen top 
dressing used on 1,226,000 acres of 
temporary and permanent pastures. 

It is apparent from the chart above 
that the greatest potential in expand- 
ed fertilizer use is on pastures and 
corn. 


Had the approved fertilizer rec- 
ommendations been carried out in 
1955 on cotton, corn and pastures, 
an additional 1,258,062 tons of fer- 
tilizer and nitrogen materials would 
have been used which is just about 
double the amount that was actual- 
ly used. 


By following the fertilizer recom- 
mendations and other approved cul- 
tural practices, farm income can be 
increased by over $200,000,000. 


Lime—A Problem 
In Soil Fertility 
The role of lime and its importance 


in crop production was outlined by 
Dr. Ralph L. Wehunt, Georgia exten- 


“sion agronomist, in a 15-min. talk at 


each of the 40 fertilizer education 
meetings held throughout Georgia 
during the past summer. 

In his talk Dr. Wehunt explained 
the meaning of “sour” and “sweet” 
soils, and said that every farmer 
should know the meaning of pH and 
form the habit of describing his soil 
by pH numbers. He explained why 
soils generally become acid in Geor- 
gia and told of the lime needs of the 
state. 

Reasons for liming soils, according 
to Dr. Wehunt, are: (1) neutralizes 
soil acidity and furnishes plant nutri- 
ents, (2) increases bacterial activity, 
(3) influences nutrient availability, 
(4) reduces toxicity, and (5) pro- 
motes soil granulation. 


In a section under lime require- 
ment of soils, it was stated that the 
quantity needed will depend on the 
kind of liming material used, on 
the particular crop and rotation 
systems involved, on soil properties 
and other factors. 


Some factors of lime application 
that should be considered are: 
Spreading it evenly; mixing it with 
soil properly; when to~lime and fre- 
quency. 

The merits of different kinds of 
lime were detailed by Dr. Wehunt. 
Among the kinds he mentioned were 
high” calcium estone, dolomitic 
limestone, hydrated or burned lime, 
marl, furnace slags and wood ashes. 

‘If profitable returns are to be 
realized from fertilizers, soil acidity 
must be corrected,” Dr. Wehunt said. 
“Soil testing is the only practical 
method of making an immediate de- 
termination of the need for lime.” 


DEALER SALES AND PROFITS 


(Continued from page 9) 


of his community with greater pride, 
knowing that his assistance to farm- 
ers helped them to harvest more 
profitable crops. 

The fertilizer dealer can not, how- 
ever, do the job alone. He must have 
encouragement and assistance from 
fertilizer manufacturers, extension 
specialists and county agents. The 
extension specialists, working 
through the county agent, can assist 
in the development of county and 
community dealer programs. Demon- 
strations, fertilizer dealer schools 
and other educational procedures can 
be worked out in cooperation with 
dealers to assist them in acquainting 
farmers with the opportunities for 
more efficient use of lime and fer- 
tilizer. County agents can invite 
dealers to appear on radio programs 
to discuss what they are doing to 
effect county welfare by proper 
plant food usage. 

Manufacturers could arrange 
schools for dealers and salesmen 
conducted by company agronomists 
and, if desired, with assistance from 
extension fertilizer specialists. Manu- 
facturers could purchase or prepare 
literature on fertilizers to stpply 
their dealers. Many. other examples 
could be cited but these will suffice 
to show what can be done to assist 
dealers to become better prepared to 
help their farmer-customers. 

At the present time too much em- 
phasis is placed on selling fertilizer 
on the basis of “‘cost-per-ton.” Great- 
er stress should be given to the “cost- 
per-pound” of plant nutrients, to 
their proper utilization and to the 
profits that can be derived from 
them. More education and service 
will be profitable to both dealer and 


manufacturer. It is more logical to 
sell a farmer correct fertilizer know- 
how and to increase his application 
to proper levels than to try to save 
him a dollar or two per ton on fer- 
tilizer. The dealer who builds his 
business on education and service 
will have satisfied customers and will 
not have to worry about somebody 
else taking them away by price cut- 
ting alone. His customers will return 
year after year for more education 
and service, which in most cases will 
result in greater sales of fertilizer. 

The organization of plant food edu- 
cational material in a down-to-earth 
manner for dealers can be the inspir- 
ation and springboard for a more ef- 
fective educational program in 
Georgia. A well-informed fertilizer 
dealer can make a real contribution 
to the area he serves. He has a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity—a_ chal- 
lenge to assist his farmer-customers 
in bridging the gap between modern 
fertilizer and lirhe know-how and its 
application—an opportunity to join 
forces with official workers in show- 
ing that plant food, used properly, 
can greatly increase farm income in 
his sales area. 


AGRONOMY HANDBOOK 

CLEMSON, S.C.—A revised pock- 
et-sized edition of the Agronomy 
Handbook for South Carolina is be- 
ing distributed by the Clemson Ex- 
tension Service. It is Extension Cir- 
cular 407. The circular gives brief 
statements on the 1956 fertilizer 
and crop variety recommendations 
for the state, and recommendations 
for the production of field crops, 


grasses and legumes. 
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FARM SERVICE DATA th 
Extension Station Reports ner appli 
x 
it to Crop 
Research at the South Carolina | The dithiocarbamate is known on ¢ 

Agricultural Experiment Station is | market as “Vapam.” a, 6481 
showing that nemagon, a liquid nema- Dr. Chappell and J. L. Lapra pmul: 

tocide, shows promise for controlling | associate plant pathologist a t ; 
peach root knot. Chatam branch of the station, hq ormation 
H. H. Foster and L. W. Baxter, | conducted tests for two years mulations » 
experiment station research workers | VPI, Chatham and Glade Spring, a ophosphate 
in the botany department, found that | report “generally good” contro] n Chemic 
when nemagon was applied around | all weeds in tobacco plant beds, yj pany’s tré 
the roots of living peach trees at | the exception of clover. Nothing )MBy! pyropho 
rates of five gallons per acre the | yet been found to control clover <ammeording to 
treated trees showed good shoot | isfactorily, Dr. Chappell said. e, “the uni 
growth, fair to excellent tree vigor The new materials are applied insecticide 
and a good increase in tree trunk cir- | q drench, preferably in Octonjilmit proper’ 
cumference. They tried nemagon at | Manufacturer’s 
other rates varying from 2% to 40] should be followed carefully. aijmmmpect40 F 
gal. per acre, but the five-gallon rate | alcohol and dithiocarbamate requ pmmendec 
appeared to be the best treatment. | no working into the soil, and no pi; phs, thrif 
The orchard selected for the ex- | bed cover. Beds should be left uname 200 Othe 
periment was in Barnwell County. | turbed after treatment, and world’ 7 Vee 
Trees selected for treatments were | very lightly just before sceding y also has 
those which had roots that were mod- | the spring. pject. TO Se 
erately galled. An area of 100 sq. ft. Both the cyanamid and met et 


surrounding the tree was treated. 
Nemagon was injected into the soil 
at approximately 12 inches deep and 
at intervals of every 12 inches. Trees 
within the same area of the orchard 
that did not receive any treatment 
served as a basis of comparison. 

Mr. Foster points out that these 
experiments have only been conduct- 
ed for one year and that no recom- 
mendation can be made at this time. 
Additional experiments were con- 
ducted this year but no data are 
yet available. 

* 


Valuable lessons for future years 
can be learned from studying summer 
grazing, advises W. H. Thompson, 
pasture specialist of the Mississippi 
Extension Service. 


“I have learned two things in 
working with Johnson grass hay 
this year,” he says. “First, that 
fertilizer not only makes more hay, 
but a better quality hay each cut- 
ting. Second, to get good hay it 
must be cut three or four times a 
year.” 


Another valuable lesson comes from 
observing pastures that were covered 
with bitter weeds, and where these 
weeds were killed with amine 2,4-D. 

Experiment stations have found 
three good times to spray bitter 
weeds. The first is before the bitter 
weed seed has come up. The next is 
when they have come up, but are 
young and still growing fast. The 
third spraying period is when they 
have blossomed and seeded out. It 
takes two or three times as much 
amine 2,4-D to kill them when in 
the mature stage as when they are 
young, or before they come up, Mr. 
Thompson said. 


“It is as easy to tell an area of 
bitter weeds that has not been 
sprayed as it is to find an area in 
oats that was not fertilized,” Mr. 
Thompson. says. “There are many 
pastures in the South that normally 
are covered with bitter weeds, but 
they have no bitter weeds because of 
spraying.” 


Two new materials are recom- 
mended this year in Virginia for con- 
trol of weeds in tobacco plant beds. 
Dr. W. E. Chappell, plant physiologist 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, says 
the materials are allyl alcohol and 
dithiocarbamate. The allyl alcohol is 
sold under the trade names “Bed 
Drench,” and “Shell Weedkiller A.” 


i drop it i 


bromide treatments are still reco 
mended, Dr. Chappell says. 


* rtilit 


Successful control of Irish pt 
seed piece decay was obtained at timed, “Soil I 


Clemson’s Truck Station at Charl@iiilable fror 
ton this spring, according to [iiiRsful Farm 
W. M. Epps, head, Clemson bota pared fro. 
bacteriology and plant pathology by 
partment. The cut potato seed picqi handboo 
were treated with streptomycin j ts, yield gc 
before they were planted. d checks, 
Two methods of treatment provgmmeilage, fer 
effective: (1) Seed were dipped ingggm! how, wh 
solution containing 100 parts per izer. Fo 
lion of streptomycin in water. (jp handbook 
Seed were coated thoroughly withgggppon and r 
dust containing from 0.05% to 0.2% 646. 

streptomycin. 0. 
oklet 


Results of 1956 tests show th: 


plots planted with illustra 


treated seed produced stands rang@@Mition and 
ing from 88 to 98% and a yield Gime blight i 
285 to 292 bu. per acre. Untreateiing made 
plots produced a stand of onlin Divisio 
about 70% and a yield of 144 b », Also 


per acre. the compa 
ed for bli 
Dr. Epps says the cost of { » booklet | 


treatment was so small that tre 
ment would be advisable even thou 
seed-piece decay causes serious los$ 
only occasionally. However, furt 
studies on a larger scale must 
conducted before the practice 
treating with streptomycin can 


Ecoupon a 


recommended, he said. Whasized 
Inform: 
* d sources 


Virginia peanut growers are nq 
using a liquid pre-emergence weqggiipany oi 
killer made by the Naugatuck Chen 
cal Division, United States Rubi 
Co., after three years of field te armer 
demonstrated it efficiently and ¢4 ay Di 
nomically controls weeds that infa@gmoauct pac 
peanut fields. 

Tests of the chemical on pea 
field weeds were started in 1952 
Dr. W. E. Chappell, plant ph¥siolog 
at the Virginia Agricultural Expe 
ment Station in Blacksburg. | 
weedkiller used was formulated J 
for the tests by Naugatuck Chem! 
It is a liquid version of a weedkil 
marketed for several years for wé 
control in cucumbers, cantaloup 
watermelons and other cucurbits. 

In the Blacksburg tests the che st Ki 
cal controlled 75 to 95% of the we¢ | 
without reducing the yield or V’aa™ kit, de 
of peanut plants. 

In his tests Dr. Chappell spra 
five pints of the chemical, pet 2am, 
in a band over the peanut seeds TIGR, tables 
after planting. Der 


& 
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ATA for three to six weeks. Late 
let applications help to prevent 
ty fall and winter weeds.” Copies 
he folder are available by check- 


No, 6480 on the coupon and mail- 
it to Croplife. 


¢481—Inseeticide 


ormation concerning insecticide 


known On t 


+ L. LaPrad 
logist at 


ulations incorporating tetraethyl 
de Spring, ajmmophosphate 1s available from East- 
a” contre Chemical Products, Ine. The 
ant beds, wi pany’s trade name for its tetra- 
Nothing pyrophosphate product is TEPP. 
rol clover sq ording to the company's litera- 
ll said, . “the unique distinction possessed 


insecticides based on _TEPP is 
‘ir property of decomposing into a 
ess residue within 48 hours after 


are applied 
in Octob 


imendatio 
arefully. Aj ication.” The formulations are 

mmended for mites, aphids, 
amate requ terpill flea bee 
, and no pl phs, thrips, caterpillars, 2 
be left Pla. ond other soft-bellied insects on 
and it and vegetable crops. The com- 


y also has a film available on the 
bject. To secure more complete de- 

check No. 6481 on the coupon 
i drop it in the mail. 


4476—Soil 
rtility Handbook 


re seeding 


and met 
e still reco 
says. 


Irish prices of a publication en- 
otained at “Soil Fertility Handbook” are 
m at Charl@iMMilable from the publisher of Suc- 
rding to IMMMBsful Farming. The handbook was 
mson botariipared from an article published 
pathology @iently by the magazine. Sections of 
to seed pieqi® handbook are devoted to soil 


ts, yield goals and fertilizer needs, 


ptomycin j 
ed. d checks, plant food deficiencies, 


tment pro pinage, fertilizer fact and fancy, 
e dipped inf how, when and where to apply 
parts per mammtlizer. For price information on 
n water. ( phandbook check No, 6476 on the 
yughly and mail it to Croplife. 
05% to 0.2 
© 6461—Blight 
's show tha pklet 
illustrated booklet on the rec- 
stands rang@@fition and treatment of early and 
ad a yield Gale blight in 18 different crops is 
e. Untreateiing made available by the Chem- 
ind of onlin Division, Chemical Insecticides 
d of 144 bam. Also desribed in the booklet 
the company’s new fungicide devel- 
cost of Ha! for blight treatment. Secure 
Saket tre t booklet by checking No. 6461 on 
even and mailing it to Croplife. 
serious loss 
ever, furt 6460—Bag Design 
must nds 
gen he part played by redesigned fer- 
y mer bags in increasing sales is 
° whasized by ‘the Percy Kent Bag 
} Information concerning trends 
" Sources in bag design develop- 
ers are n@jputs is available from the company. 
rgence wea@™lpany officials state that ferti- 
atuck Cheng? brand identification and brand 
tates Ruboggmne are important in convincing 
of field teqi® farmer to choose a particular 
tly and e@@fduct. Display advertising on the 
is that infq@poduct package offers a major op- 
tunity to the fertilizer manufac- 
1 on pean’? It is claimed. Products in new 
d in 1952 maners—with the design revamp- 
t phYsiologai, look cleaner, brighter, more 
tural Expe and with the product bene- 
ksburg. early Pictured — enjoy an un- 
mulated jigme“kable sales boost, it is stated. 


Mire 


ick Chemicg., More complete details by 
a weedkillm.8 No. 6460 on the coupon and 
ars for it to Croplife. 
cantaloup 
vucurbits. 6466—Bagging 
ts the che at Kit 
of the 
ield or vig, “do-it-yourself” packaging 


designed to help fertilizer 
figure bagging costs, 
alable at no charge from Union 
Corp. ‘The kit con- 

ables for determining the labor 
per ton of material and per 


ypell spra 
val, per ac 
it seeds rif 


thousand bags at varying production 
rates. Also enclosed is a chart ‘which 
figures the cost of multiwall bag 
closing materials (cotton thread, 
rayon thread and filter cord) as well 
as a bag cost comparison sheet. Se- 
cure the kit by checking No. 6466 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6462—Insecticide 


A new liquid insecticide, trade- 
named Drinox, has been placed on 
the market by Panogen, Ine. The 
product contains aldrin and is 
claimed to be “effective in protect- 
ing newly planted seed and young 
seedlings from attack by wireworms, 
seed corn maggots and a variety of 
other soil-dwelling insects.” It is 
recommended for treating wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, cotton, corn and 
sorghums. Seed germination is not 


harmed, it is claimed, and the prod- 
uct comes as a true solution (not a 
slurry), ready to use without mixing 
or diluting. For further information 
check No. 6462 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 6463—Treatment 
For Burns 


A product called by the trade 
name, G-63 burn relief spray, is be- 
ing produced by the General Scien- 
tific Equipment Co. It comes in a 
push-button spray bomb and the 
product is claimed to treat burns and 
protect the skin with a cooling emol- 
lient film. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 6463 on the 


coupon and mailing it to this publica-: 


tion. 


Farmers in Texas 
Cotton Area Using 
More Water, Fertilizer 


STANTON, TEXAS — One notice- 
able trend in this irrigated cotton 
area is toward less acres, more water 
and more fertilizer. Fertilizer has 
been used only about five years, but 
every year farmers are putting on 
more to the acre, according to Floyd 
Smith, manager of the Stanton 
Chemical Co. 

“A lot of them get caught during 
the summer’s drouth when the water 
isn’t sufficient to keep cotton from 
burning. We've seen fields where dry 
weather and shortage of irrigation 
water have reduced the yield by 25% 
in just a few weeks time.” 


Cuts chemical storage 
costs 


of stainless steel tank 
costs, up to 40% of 
rubber-lined tank costs! 


FXL 


Flexi-Liner 


Storage Unit 


Here’s a new concept in storage facilities for corrosive liquids 
that can save you hundreds, even thousands of dollars. It’s 
actually two separate tanks in one —a steel tank for strength 
and durability, a flexible laminated plastic inner liner that 
resists the corrosive action of a wide variety of chemicals. This 
wall-plus-liner construction has been proved by three years of 
research and field testing. It’s safe, air-tight — expansion, con- 
traction or shocks to outer tank can never cause leaks or 
cracks because the liner is independent of the outer wall. 
Butler, long a manufacturer of steel storage tanks, fur- 
nishes both the outer tank and the liner. Capacities from 
8,000 to 17,000 gallons, delivery within 30 days of receipt 


of order. 


Tested and proved for safe storage of: 


Acids ... Phosphoric Acid 75%, 50%, 10%, Sulphuric 
Acid 80%, Glacial Acetic, Chromic 40%, Hy- 

drochloric 35%, 10%, Nitric 10%. 
Alkalies ... Ammonia Hydroxide Conc., Calcium Hydrox- 
ide, Sodium Hydroxide, Sodium Hydroxide 10%. 
Ammonium Nitrate 40%, Ammonium Nitrate 
Sat., NH; (Nit. Sols.), Liquid Fertilizer Solu- 
tions, Sodium Chloride Sat. Sol., Sodium Car- 


Salts... 


bonate Sat. Sol. 


Manufacturers of Steel Buildings - Oil Equipment 
Farm Equipment ° Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Special Products 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. 
Burlington, Ont., Canada Minneapolis, Minn. 


FAST INSTALLATION 
Liner suspended 
from cone cover of 
steel tank. Normally 
takes only ten man- 
hours to install. 


SAFE 
Expansion, contrac- 
tion or shocks can’t 
crack or cause leaks 
in liner which is in- 
dependent of outer 
tank, 


AIR-TIGHT 
One-piece removable 
liner— not bonded or 
attached to tank wall. 


MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Attention: Mr. E. C. Wasson 


Please send full details about low cost st 
Butler FXL Fiexi-Liner storage units. We. need —..... 
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By AL P. NELSON last. These bills will still buy a lot the balance in the cash register from | wil] help reduce the element of rigimmme by the extent 

Croplife Special Writer of stuff.” “Sa. that and provide guidance in winds. The 

There were two “Ach,” said Oscar, “they won't | will be better.” He took the bills, put 
ness day when Oscar Schoenfeld, the | stay with us long. Money never does. them in the cash register and Traffic flow in a store is impor. prers e8 

| Theat partner of breathed a sigh of relief. Then he dition. 


partner in the Schoenfeld & McGilli- 
cuddy farm supply store, felt as su- 
premely happy as any man of his 
type could feel. Those moments of 
happiness were usually at 10 a.m. 
and 2:30 p.m., the times when Oscar 
took the money to the bank. Most 
other business men took currency 
and cash to the bank once a day, 
but Oscar was not satisfied with 
such a procedure—it must go there 
twice. 

And he would trust no one else 
with the job, either. After Tillie 
Mason, the plumpish bookkeeper and 
he would get the deposits ready, 
then Oscar would watch his chance 
and take the checks, etc.,. into the 
men’s washroom. 


No one ever knew where he put 
the money for safekeeping, but 
Pat and Tillie knew it was some- 
where on Oscar’s person, probably 
inside his shirt. And then, just to 
fool any would-be holdup man, Os- 
car always carried a wrapped and 
tied shoe box—it was always emp- 
ty—under his arm when he went 
to the bank with a deposit. He 
figured that if he got held up, the 
robber would grab the empty shoe- 
box. 


Folks of the town, seeing Oscar 
walk downtown and back twice a 


day with that wrapped and tied | 


shoe box under his arm, must have 
wondered many a time how some- 
one as tight as Oscar would buy so 
many shoes. 


One early fall morning just as 
Oscar was preparing to leave for 
the bank, with the empty shoe box 
under his arm, Pat, his partner, said, 
“Oscar, would you get me six crisp, 
new one dollar bills at the bank?” 


Oscar frowned. It was like Pat 
to make some foolish request just like 
. this, after Oscar had all the money 
ready for deposit, save $50 currency 
_ in the till. 

“Is this for you or for the busi- 
ness?” he asked sharply. 

“For the business!” Pat replied, 
studying a pamphlet on his desk. 

Once more Oscar frowned. 
“Couldn’t you use old one dollar 
bills?” 

Pat shook his head. “Nope, I’ve 
gotta have new ones. Take six old 
ones from the register.” 

Irritably, Oscar went to the cash 
register and took six one dollar bills. 
Now there would only be $44 in cash 
until he got back from the bank. 
That bothered Oscar. For years, it 
had become a habit to leave $50 in 
the till when he went to the bank. 
It bothered him—that $44 total. Os- 
car was a fellow who liked to have 
things the same, day after day. That 
spelled security and progress to him. 
It showed a man was running his 
life right. 

He was so upset about that $44 in 
the till that when he got to the bank 
and deposited the money, he almost 
forgot to get the new one dollar 
bills. He only remembered it be- 
cause he saw a stack of new bills in 
the cashier’s drawer. 


“What's the matter, Oscar, isn’t 
the old money good enough?” Bill 
Carlsen, the pudgy cashier asked. 
“I thought you were the kind of 
fellow who likes to make things 


Cashier Carlsen grinned. “Well, 
you fellows never get bored in your 
business anyway—you and Pat. You 
fight a lot but the bank balance keeps 
growing.” 

“Ja, thanks to me,” Oscar said, 
putting the new bills in an envelope, 
and tucking them carefully into his 
inside coat pocket. “If I would not 
watch every penny, we would be 
bust a long time ago yet.” 

“Well,” said Bill Carlsen, “you 
keep on watching and Pat should 
keep on selling. Then I won’t worry 
about you fellows.” 

Back at the office, Oscar laid down 
the envelope with the new one dollar 
bills on Pat’s desk. 

Pat smiled. “Thanks, Oscar.” 

Then the Irishman pulled a large 
cardboard from behind the safe, laid 


it on his desk, took out the fresh_| 


dollar bills and began Scotch taping 


_them on the sign. 


Oscar watched in horror. “Ach, 
what in the world are you doing, 
Pat, pasting that money on the 
sign?” 

“Oh, this will sell some more fer- 
tilizer for us, Oscar,” said Pat. “At 
least I hope it will. It won’t hurt to 


“Himmel, but do you have to use 
dollar bills?” asked Oscar scanda- 
lized at this monetary heresy. 


“} certainly do,” Pat explained. 
“This sign, Oscar tells farmers that 
for every $1 they invest in ferti- 
lizer, they can expect to get in re- 
turn up to $5. The sign wouldn’t 
mean much unless I post a one dol- 
lar bill under the ‘Cost of Ferti- 
lizer’ and the five one dollar bills 


under ‘Greater Crop Yield.’ That - 


will get the story across.” 


Oscar began to perspire. “Himmel, 
where are you going to put that 
sign? Not in the window?” 

Pat nodded slowly. “Yes, for awhile 
at least. I want every farmer that 
comes this way to see it. I want them 
to see, in real dollar bills that fer- 
tilizer does not cost them anything 
in the long run. It returns more to 
the farmer than it costs him, up to 
five times, depending on crops, mois- 
ture, etc.” 

“But someone will break the win- 
dow and take those six dollar bills,” 
Osear said anxiously. “Then our 
cash register will be six dollars 
short.” 

“So that is what is worrying you. 
Well, I don’t think any one would 
risk going to jail for six dollars. We 
haven't got that kind of customers.” 


“Ach, you are too trusting,” Oscar 
said irritably. “Farmers that owe us 
money for months at no interest, 
they would do anything, if they 
thought they could get away with it. 
I never heard of such foolishness— 
putting real money in a window dis- 
play. I don’t like it. It makes me 
nervous. And now we only have $44 
in the cash register. We always had 
$50 every day for years, after the 
bank deposit goes in.” 

Pat grinned, then reached into his 
pocket and brought forth some 
crumpled bills. Slowly he counted out 
six soiled one dollar bills. “Oscar,” 
he said, “how would this firm like to 
borrow six dollars from me until to- 
morrow, at no interest rate, to raise 


turned to Pat, another frown on his 
face. “But at night, we will have to 
take that sign and lock it in the 
safe.” . 

Pat nodded. “I thought of that be- 
fore I had the sign made up. It will 
fit very nicely into the safe—at night. 
Daytimes, it will work for us out 
front, and make extra sales.” 

“Ja,” thought Oscar critically. “We 
will see.” 


By RAYMOND ROSSON ~ 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 
Plants eat too. They come through 

the crust hungry, and it is the farm- 
er’s duty, to see that they are well 
fed. The boy has the world to furnish 
sustenance; the animal thas the field, 
but the pliant has only one spot, and 
if that one little spot hasn’t “it”, 
the plant is out of luck. 

Plant food is the capital stock of 
the farmer, and when it is gone his 
business of farming is gone. With- 
out plant food the grocery shelves 
would be empty. 

Methods of treating the soil 
changed little from the time of the 
pharaohs in Egypt, to about 100 


years ago. The first nitrate of soda 


was imported in 1830. In 1840 bones 
were treated with sulphuric acid, 
making the phosphate more avail- 
able. In 1842 the first superphosphate 
was made, and in 1845 the value of 
potash salts was discovered, and the 
first fertilizer experiment was begun 
at state college, Pa. in 1872. 


Plant food, plus toil, plus brains 
give a homestead its value ... no 
crop can be grown at a profit 
where land is exhausted under a 
system that takes away the fer- 
tility and nothing is returned. 


Nitrogen is absolutely essential 
for the growth and reproduction of 
both plants and animals, and all life 
would cease to exist without it. 


Phosphorous has sometimes been 
called the master key to agriculture. 
Adequate amounts of available phos- 
phorous in soils favor rapid plant 
growth and development, hastens 
maturity or fruiting and improves 
quality. 

Potash insures the development of 
well-filled kernels and gives stiffness 
to the straw, and especially encour- 
ages the growth of legumes... it 
is a must for alfalfa and alfalfa is 
a must for hay. 


Soils full of balanced plant food, 
mean groceries full of nutritious 


foods for people . . . and people eat 
too, 


tant, he said. “Make it easy for 
your customers to get around ang 
see all your merchandise,” he aq. 
vises. “Provide aisles which are 
straight and sufficiently wide and 
clear to facilitate ease of move. 
ment.” 
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As to interior layout, Mr. Berge 
points out that locating related lines 
and related departments in Close 
proximity will encourage suggestive 
selling. Frequent rotation of mer. 
chandise display is desirable to bring 
new items to the attention of a deal. 
er’s customers. 

Mr. Berger suggests that perhaps 
the trade associations and various 
manufacturers could help dealers 
with the proper store fixtures and 
also with the development of certain 
packaging, merchandising and selling 


is getting ur 
techniques. nerally under 
High Profits Poster pow 
Many Georgia dealers are exhibit- A.C. Be 
ing a dramatic poster emphasizingM ion entomol 
that in Georgia “high corn profits bwing insecticic 
come only from fertilized fields.” hors and spra 
sponsible for distributing the poster 08 
is the National Plant Food Institute offi 
and the University of Georgia exten- fusal of the a 
sion service. frouth disaste 

“The poster was distributed widely futhwest Ark: 
throughout the state through county@irval Faubus fi 
agents and industry members to helpf\o weeks ago 
Supplement the excellent soil fertility Meek. He met re 
information program being carried onfi&m Fulbright ( 
by the Georgia extension service,” re-Mhdgels Oct. 1 
ports Dr. Russell Coleman, executiveMrly response. 
vice president of the institute. I | 

The colorful poster includes these 
statements: “Five hundred pounds 4 @. looking wis 
12-12 plus 70 Ib. nitrogen for 60 bu. bighbors for e) 
per acre with $51 profit per acre Milne County 
For maximum profits—follow all rec- Bate is an ex: 
practices. See your county.) trap” 

The Georgia poster is one example glen a 
of how the fertilizer industry inion dolar a 
further its educational campaign tM oeateg a ra 
promote the efficient and increased MMi, 17 miles fr 
use of fertilizer. had it made. 

weather h 
Grower Reports Good gto 
Results with Thimet D feet down. I 

HOUSTON — Stafford Rodden, ''s billion 
Harris County, Texas, farmer, from 
ported good results this year fromggg S™e help sh 
use of Thimet, a new systemic insec- : 
ticide, on his cottonseed. ; The Arkans; 

Mr. Rodden used 8 Ib. of 44% Thi-Hiion Service re 
met to 50 Ib. of seed. He planted sorghum crop: 
April 18, and declared he could find iitrom the ary 
no bug activity during the first 30MMireas winter 
days after the cotton came uP. planted by the 

Dan Clinton, Harris County agent, 
checked the field July 4 and foundj{The Arkansa 
insect infestation less than 1%. Thi-g™mer hand, y 
met is produced by American Cyana-M°sress under 
mid Co. ns for that 

Ported as “ye 

DIVIDENDS DECLARED Prepar 

NEW YORK—The board of 
tors of American Potash & Chemical Ocking f 1. 
Corp. has declared quarterly cash ork, Co 7 
dividends of 25¢ a share on the classi _ unty 
A and common stocks payable tely 
15, 1956, to stockholders of reCOM MM). ve 


Dec, 1, 1956, and ‘a stock dividend of 


Co 
3% payable in common stock on Jan tton harve 


0 
9, 1957, to Class A and common stock pix pes 
holders of record Dec. 1, 1956. elds, 
directors also declared the quarter d Dick 
dividend of $1.00 a share on the $4.0 Ing wv 


Ate 
cumulative preferred stock, Series 


Weather Helps 
Pickers, Hurts 
ers in Mid-South 


fEMPHIS — Mechanical cotton 
bors are flashing their magical 
bers over the crop in the South as 
| weather—for a change—helps the 
resses the fylllliton grower harvest his crop. 


OUNTER 


age 9) 


ising: xtension agents in Mississippi, Ar- 
ree at th as and Tennessee report the 
Guantiy ers are being used extensively 
piace,” 
ntrol systems Year on a crop cut as muc 


, by the extended dry weather and 
winds. The continuing dry weath- 
is helping the weather-harried 
wers gather their crop in good 
dition. 

pit while the dry weather helped 
s cotton growers, it was. an ill wind 
others as it hampered the planting 
winter pastures and cover crops. 
ere were no serious outbreaks of 
ost fires, but J. S. Therrell, ex- 
ion forester in Mississippi, posted 
arning to farmers to use extreme 
re when in dry grass and woods. 


“ment of Tis 


re is impor. 
it easy for 
around and 
ise,” he ad- 
which are 
ly wide and 
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Suggesti 

ba of The Mid-South (the Tri-State 
able to bringimmre® of Arkansas, Mississippi and 
on of a deal ennessee) was blessed with a mild 


ain Oct. 1 but it was by no means 


ant posh he “gully washer” needed to help 
and varied lanting and crops in general. 

help dealers potato digging is becoming 
fixtures andl oral in the area, with most of the 


nt of certain 


ing into storage. Corn harvest- 
g and selling 


y is getting under way with yields 
nerally under last year. 

Now is the time for all good men 
come to the aid of their cattle, 


are A.C. Bennett, Mississippi Ex- 


emphasizing entomologist, who advised re- 

bwing insecticide on homemade back 
.” Re- as control meas- 

bbers and spraying as control me 


ood Institute 


es. 
: Arkansas officials are aroused by 
2orgia exten- 


fusal of the administration to give 
frouth disaster relief” to eight 
buthwest Arkansas counties. Gov. 
rval Faubus first made the request 
0 weeks ago and renewed it last 
eek. He met refusal. Senator J. Wil- 
pm Fulbright (D., Ark.) took up the 
hdgels Oct. 1 but he, too, got no 
rly response. 


buted widely 
‘ough county 
nbers to help 
soil fertility 
ng carried on 
service,” re- 
an, executive 


ae these In some parts of the state, the 
ct sounds & outh is so serious that small towns 
n a 60 bu looking wistfully to their larger 
st per for extra water. Benton, in 
low all rec- aline County in the heart of the 


ate, is an example. Benton had a 
ish trap” reservoir that served its 
reds until it burgeoned during the 
ar under the impetus of two 100 
illion dollar aluminum plants. Then 
created a rather large lake reser- 
bir 7 miles from town and thought 
had it made. But now the extended 

weather has practically shoved 


your county 


one example 
ndustry can 
campaign to 
nd increased 


90d e “fish trap” down to a dangerous- 
| low level and its lake is nine to 
) feet down. It’s hoping Little Rock, 
d Rodden, a + its billions of gallons in lakes 
farmer, re- Miles from the capital, will give 
; year fromm S°me help should it become neces- 
stemic insec- 
; The Arkansas Agriculture Exten- 
i- 
ervice reported late corn and 
could finde are suffering badly 
the first 300Bir. the dry weather. In many | 
as, winter 
me up. planted b “ grains are being 
ounty agent, y the “dusting in” process. 
1 and foundg™iThe Arkansas rice harvest, on the 
an 1%. Thi-g™mer hand, was making excellent 
rican Cyana-@@Peress under ideal weather condi- 
ns for that task and yields were 
Ported as “very good.” 
ARED and Preparation is at a virtual 
ird of direc: 7 til in all 21 counties of West 
& Chemicalgm™m""ssee because dry weather is 


mg fall seeding and pasture 


irterly cash 
County agents say a good 


on the class 


vayable Dee. soaking” rain would defi- 
of reco oad ‘mprove the entire agriculture 
dividend of 

tock on Jang otton harvesting remains a bright 
mmon stock - It's moving along at top speed 
1, 1956. The r a counties are reporting good 
he quarter. Late cotton is opening rapidly 
on the $44 Picking will continue to domi- 


ck, Series 4 Sag farm scene for the next few 


Vulcan Executive Named 
To Government Post 


BELLWOOD, ILL.—Vern I. Mc- 
Carthy, Jr., vice president of Vulcan 
Containers Inc., Bellwood, Ill., manu- 
facturers of steel shipping containers 
and tin cans, has been named to 
serve a six months appointment as 
deputy director of the containers and 
packaging division of the Business 
and Defense Services Administration, 
in the Department of Commerce, it 
was announced in Washington by 
BDSA administrator Charles F. 
Honeywell. 

In this post, Mr. McCarthy will 
represent the entire American pack- 
aging and container industry, includ- 
ing manufacturers of glass, wood, 
fiber, paperboard, textiles, as well as 
steel, plastic, aluminum foil, and tin 
plate containers. One of 25 industry- 
wide representatives of American 
business and industry serving with 
the--Commerce Department on a 
“loan” basis, he will be responsible 
for reflecting the over-all activities of 


the container industry with the fed- 
eral government. 

After his six months assignment, 
Mr. McCarthy will be available to 
the government as a trained indus- 
trial reservist. 

An authority on steel shipping con- 
tainers used for a broad selection of 
packaging purposes including chemi- 
cals, food, and petroleum products, 
Mr. McCarthy at 29 is believed to be 
the youngest business executive ever 
to hold the post in the BDSA. 

Educated at Missouri Valley Col- 
lege, Marshall, Mo., and Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has been active in the re- 
search and product development ac- 
tivities of the steel pail and tin can 
divisions of his company. 


SHORT APPLE CROP 
BURLINGTON, VT.—The apple 
harvest started in Vermont in Octo- 
ber, but the crop is smaller than a 
year ago, according to C. L. Calahan, 
fruit specialist of the Vermont Exten- 
sion Service. 
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Western Development 
Conference Scheduled 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Program plans 
have been announced for the fourth 
Western Area Development Confer- 
ence to be held Oct. 31 and Nov. 1 in 
Phoenix. 


The conference, which will be held 
at the Hotel Westward Ho, is co- 
sponsored by Stanford Research In- 
stitute and the Confederacion. de 
Cameras Industriales de los Estados 
Unidos Mexicanos (Confederation of 
Mexican Industrial Chambers). 

Opening remarks on Oct. 31 will be 
delivered by the general chairman of 
the conference, D. E. Noble, vice 
president, Motorola, Inc. 

The two-day program will include 
panels on water supplies and land 
uses, with speakers from both Mexico 
and the USS. 

Executive secretary of the confer- 
ence is Carleton Green, manager of 
the Mountain States office of Stan- 
ford Research Thstitute, Phoenix. 


Offices in: 

AMARILLO, TEX. —First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adams Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. —7 South Dearborn St. 


DENVER, COLO. —1375 Kearney Ave. 
DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


PHILLIPS 66 FALL ADVERTISING WILL 
REACH 4,625,000 FARM READERS 


Fall business is plus business—and Phillips 66 is out to 
help you get more of this end-of-the-year profit. Con- 
vincing ads like these demonstrate to your best pros- 
pects that they can profit by fall application of fertilizer. 

Look for the message in these ads that sells balanced 
fertilization—and mixed fertilizers. Another Phillips 
66 extra to make your selling job more profitable. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okiahoma 


HOUSTON, TEX. —1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. 


INDIANAPOUS, IND. —1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 


MINNEAPOUS, MINN. —212 Sixth St. South 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 
OMAHA, NEB.—6th Floor, WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF. —330 Security Bldg. 


Watch For These 3 Hard-Selling Phillips 66 Ads... 


HELP YOU GET 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary’s St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.— 521 E, Sprague 

ST. LOUIS, MO.— 425] Lindell Blvd. 
TAMPA, FLA. —3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA. —1708 Utica Squore 
WICHITA, KAN. —501 KFH Building 
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AT TEXAS WATER CONFERENCE—Sherman W. Clark, Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co., Houston, Texas, and T. C. Richardson of “Farmer-Stockman” magazine, 
look at a pictorial representation of the water cycle in Texas. The drawing 
was one of several exhibits shown during the recent water for Texas confer- 
ence held at Texas A&M College. Over 100 persons from Texas and neighbor- 
ing states were in attendance. 


Stockholders Approve 
Merger of West End and 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK—tThe merger of West 
End Chemical Co. into Stauffer 
Chemical Co. was approved Sept. 25 
by the stockholders of both com- 
panies at special meetings. 

Of the 3,076,705 shares of Stauffer 
common stock outstanding, 2,737,587 
shares or 89% were voted in favor of 
the merger 1,904 shares or .06% were 
voted against. 

Of the 2,012,197 shares of West 
End common stock outstanding, 1,- 
709,751 shares or 85% were voted in 
favor of the merger and 8,746 shares 
or .4% were voted against. Of the 
1,609,341 shares of West End partici- 
pating preferred stock outstanding, 
1,314,915 shares or 82% were voted 
in favor of the merger and 8,914 
shares, or .5% were voted against. 

The merger became effective on 
Oct. 1, 1956. 
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Diamond Names 
Bruce L. Haddock 


To New Position 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Diam 
Black Leaf Co. has announced 
appointment of Bruce L. Haddock 


New Yor 


t, 16-17- 
tions Ass 
Trade 

Sioux Cit 
purn, Nel 
t. 16-18— 
Table, Sk 
ton, D.C. 
Agronomi 
Div. W. 
Md., 
t. 16-18— 


ant merchandising manager. Geof 
V. Dupont, general manager, ma 
the announcement. 

Mr. Haddock’s duties are to as — 
Clark M. Munger, merchandisili prock H 
manager, in the company’s distri tario. 
tor-dealer program covering 18-19- 
Leaf brand home-gardening chemi Fertilizer 
cals. ham Hote 

A graduate of Syracuse Universiggmg Cloaninge 
Syracuse, N.Y., Mr. Haddock also lege, 
tended Worcester Academy, Wage 
cester, Mass., and for the past thie 22-23- 


tional Sa: 
years has been in military se tel, Chic 


Virginia- 
Richmont 
t. 23-24- 
den Sup 
Auditoriu 


25—M 
ment Co! 
Sherman 
Beers, 
La Salle 

ov. 2—So 
ference, 

Atlanta, 

ov. 1-9—; 
stitute, A 
Biltmore 
F. Crisw 
phis, exe 


ov. 7-9 — 
Food As 
Harrison 
rison Ho 
bia, Leon 
Portland, 


ov, 1l- ls 


new appointee studied journalism, 3 
vertising’ and marketing and is 
member of several professional frat 
nities in these fields. A native 
Cleveland, he and his wife reside 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Science Center . 
Opens in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE—The opening of 
ence Center in a newly construct 
building on North Rolling Road he 
has been announced by Dr. Euge 
J. Berberg, president of the ventu 

The center houses under one r 
related companies which cover 4 W 
field of scientific activities. Ins¢ 
Control and Research, Inc., Cor 
Chemical and Equipment Co. Inc. 4 
American Bio-Chemical Laborato 
Inc. will share separate but adjacé 
facilities. These include library 4 
reference rooms, offices, confere 
rooms, varied laboratory and testi 


ronad, 
‘areas, warehouse and service Sidney 
ties, tary, 47: 
Insect Control and Research, I ¢ 
with its staff of entomologists, biogPov. 13-15. 
gists and sanitarians now services ae h 
field of industrial sanitation. In 4 
tion, there are household pest Ap} 
termite control and weed control di versity, } 
sions. ICR maintains entomologi , 
testing facilities. 
Cornell Chemical and Equipm tel Had 
Co., Inc., distributes a complete 
of agricultural chemicals and Pé versity, 
cides and all types of applic4Ml retary,’ 


equipment. ov. 19-29. 

The American Bio-Chemical 14 
ratory, Inc. provides research, de 
opment and testing facilities in 
fields of sanitation, food «nd ff 
packaging, paper and paperbvard4 
verting, specialized corrosion ‘ 
and plastic coating and lubrict 
problems. 
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3-10 — Carolinas-Virginia Pesti- 
je Formulators Assn., Inc., An- 
sal Meeting, Holly Inn, Pinehurst, 
W. Peele, 516 S. Salisbury 
st, Raleigh, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Hotel, San Mateo, Cal., Oo. O. Bar- 
hard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San Jose, 
bg Cal. Executive Secretary. 

* 15 — Fifth Annual Chemical 
Sales Clinic, the Salesmen’s Asso- 
sistion of the American Chemical 
Industry; Hotel Commodore, New 
York City; chairman, Preston F. 
Tinsley, Westvaco Ohlor-Alkali 
pivision, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., 161 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


t, 16-17—National Nitrogen Solu- 
tions Assn., Annual Meeting and 
Trade Show, City Auditorium, 
Sioux City, Iowa; John White, Au- 
burn, Neb., secretary. 

t. 16-18—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Vincent Sauchelli, Chief 
Agronomist, Davison Chemical Co., 
Div. W. R. Grace Co., Baltimore 8, 
Md., chairman. 

t. 16-18—C anadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Fourth Annual 
Meeting and Conference, Sheraton- 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, On- 
tario. 

t. 18-19—Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C., B. D. 
Cloaninger, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, 8.C., secretary- 
treasurer. 

t. 22-23—Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Council, La Salle Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; Curtis A. Cox, 
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college, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va., chairman. 
x and is 
Jonal frail t. 23-24—Pacific Northwest Gar- 
. native den Supply Trade Show, Shrine 
| Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 
ife reside 
t. 25—Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee, Annual Meeting, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Z. H. 
Beers, Executive Secretary, 228 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, 


ov. 2—Southern Soil Fertility Con- 
ference, Ationta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

ov. 7-9—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Annual Convention, Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Jack 
F. Criswell, Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, executive vice president. 


ov. 7-9— Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Annual Convention, 
Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, Har- 
“ee Hot Springs, British Colum- 
la, Leon 8. Jackson, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., secretary. 


ov. 11-18 — California Fertilizer 

Os » 83rd annual convention, Del 

ronado Hotel, Coronado, Oal.; 

Bierly, executive secre- 
» 475 Hun Driv: 

Marino 9, Cal. 


13-15—18th Annual New York 
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fal State 
services Insecticide and Fungicid 
‘on. In ad Conference and 9th Annual Pesti- 
pest conty Application Equipment Con- 
control di i Bibbins Hall, Cornell Uni- 
ntomologi ‘y, Ithaca, N.Y, 
19-20 — Eastern Branch, Ento- 
Equipmé Society of America, Ho- 
omplete yy Hall, Atlantic Oity, 
and POM versity Rutgers Uni- 
applica » New Brunswick, N.J., sec- 
ov, 
mical Lf winter Pesticide Institute 
parch, bus, Ohio, ting, Neal House, Colum- 
lities ! 


fon? Indiana Fertilizer Oon- 
ce, 
Universi Memorial Union, Purdue 


ty, Lafayette, Ind. 
Cons oklahoma Fertilizer Dealers 
ence, Sponsored by the Okia- 
Plant Food Educational Soci- 


d and ff 
erboard 
ysion tes 
Jubrical 


ety, Oklahoma A&M College, Still- 

water. 

Nov. 29—Oklahoma Soils and Crops 
Conference, Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 

Dec. 6-7—Alabama Soil Fertility So- 
ciety, Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, 


Dec. 10-12—13th Annual North Cen- 
tral Weed Control Conference, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

18-14—Soil Fertility and Plant 
Nutrition Short Course, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Dec. 13-14—Cotton Production Con- 
ference, The Titwiler, Birmingham, 


Dec. 27-81—Entomological Society of 
America, Annual Meeting, Hote! 
New Yorker, New York City. 


1957 


Jan. 23-25 — Southern Weed Confer- 
ence, Bon Aire Hotel, Augusta, Ga.; 
Walter K. Porter, Jr., Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, 
secretary. 

Jan. 28-29—National Cotton Council 
of America, Annual Meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 1-2 — Agricultural Air- 
craft Assn., Annual Convention, 
Senator Hotel, Sacramento, Cal., 
Wanda Branstetter, Route 8, Box 
1077, Sacramento, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Feb. 4-6—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
Birmingham, Ala. W. G. Eden, 
secretary-treasurer, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

June 26-28 — Eighth Annual Fer- 
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tilizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Benson Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. B. BR. Bertramson, Washing- 
ton State College, Pullman, Wash., 
chairman. 

July 17-19—Southwestern Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Galvaz Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


Seek Pathologist 


COLUMBIA, S.C. — Legislation to 
provide for a plant pathologist in the 
Clemson Extension Service will be 
sought by the Garden Club of South 
Carolina and other organizations. The 
pathologist would study diseases of 
flowering shrubs and evergreens, with 
emphasis on camellia blight. An ap- 
propriation of $15,000, turned down 
before by the state legislature, will be 
sought once again. Cooperating or- 
ganizations are the South Carolina 
Camellia Society, South Carolina 
Nurserymen’s Assn., the Hemerocallis 
Society of South Carolina and the 
South Carolina Rose Society. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Sales Offices 


Every bag of Trona® Potash in your mixed fertilizers is 
bumper crop insurance. Poor yields, poor crops and poor 
profits result from insufficient available Potash in your soils. 

To protect the all-important crop producing power of your 

soil, make sure you supply enough Trona Porasu in your 
fertilizer program. See your fertilizer dealer today. He can help 
you with your crop’s Potash requirements. 


1320 S. W. Broadway, Portland 1, Oregon 


3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 


Photos courtesy 
Western Growers Assoc. 
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WASHINGTON WIRE 


(Continued from page 1) 


means of maintaining farm income 
. . . the attention of farmers, farm 
leaders and the related industries 
needs to be focused upon the job 
of building real markets instead of 
price fixing and production control 
. the US. is most fortunate in 
having the most productive, the most 
efficient and most dynamic agricul- 
ture in the world. Our primary ob- 
ject must be to preserve them... 
if we are to do this we must eventu- 
ally terminate a quarter of a cen- 
tury of futile and damaging price 
fixing for major farm products. We 
must reverse the trend toward the 
external and internal dumping of 
farm products . . . The price-fixing 
production quota road in agricul- 
ture, including the Soil Bank, leads 
progressively toward the govern- 
mentalization of agriculture in our 
most productive farming areas and 
to the rationing of poverty in the 
disadvantaged farming areas.” 

The words from Mr. Tapp should 
be considered in contrast with the 
ideas of some advocates of a world 
food bank and other devices which 
seem likely to result in precisely 
the conditions which Mr. Tapp fears. 

Not too far removed in his ob- 
servations but taking a somewhat 
different avenue of approach were 
the statements of Dr. Schultz. The 
kernel of Dr. Schultz’ speech was 
to emphasize the need of the adjust- 
ment of the farm labor force—hired 
labor as well as family labor and 
entrepreneurs in the farm economy. 
In effect, Dr. Schultz said that the 
farm community has to be cut back 


to tailor the production—the cost per 
unit per acre—to something com- 
parable to what has been done in 
industry. In this connection, he did 
not take into consideration more 
than a million farm units which op- 
erate on a level little short of pov- 
erty. 

Dr. Paarlberg, the top representa- 
tive of the USDA, speaking abstract- 
ly however in his professional ca- 
pacity as an economist, tilted at the 
familiar theme of the “perverse re- 
sponse of supply to price.” He placed 
into his theme a significant roll call 
of hierarchy of the farm economic 
spokesmen showing their lack of 
agreement. Perverse response of sup- 
ply to price means that farmers do 
not clearly raise more or less agri- 
cultural products when prices de- 
cline. 

Dr. Paarlberg said: “If prices are 
supported continuously and substan- 
tially above equilibrium levels, con- 
trols are unlikely to hold produc- 
tion in check and a surplus will de- 
velop.” 

Dr. Mehren raised tantalizing ques- 
tions about the Paarlberg theory of 
perverse response of supply to price 
and other conditions which Dr. Paarl- 
burg raised as to the complexity of 
the farm problem. 


NEW AGRONOMIST 
TUCSON, ARIZ.—The appointment 
of George W. Clark of Corvallis, Ore., 
as extension agronomist for the Uni- 
versity of Arizona has been an- 
nounced. 
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NATIONAL POTASH PROJECT—Construction work is proceeding on sched 
ule at the new National Potash Co. mine near Carlsbad, N.M. The top phot 
above shows a 400-ton ore surge bin in the refining area. At the left is the 
crushing and screening building and at the right is the refining section. In 
the lower photo the crushing and screening building is shown as it takes shape 
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Its daily ore capacity will be 4,800 tons. Two vacuum crystallizers are at themmfticipatior 
left. See story on page 1. The condi 
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hat the’ 
AT SAN FRANCISCO MEETING—The National Association of Comms, , 
sioners, Secretaries and Directors of Agriculture met in San Francisco recent-3, an aie 


ly and discussed many aspects of pest control and residues. A luncheon fo 


her form 
the group was sponsored by five associations in the field. Their representative 


sound o1 
are shown in photo at left: (sitting) OC. O. Barnard, Western Agricultura hdustry . 
Chemicals Assn.; and K. H. Inman, Interstate Manufacturers Assn. (Stand-Born. itso) 


ing): L. E. Fickett of Interstate; R. W. Thomas, National Pest Control Assn.; 
Pete Clapp, Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Assn.; and A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. At the right are members of the public 
relations panel. Left to right, they are: Bill Adams, Farm Bureau Federation 
moderator; Louis H. Wilson, director of information, National Plant Food 
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Institute, Washington, D.C.; and Jack Pickett, editor of the “Californiaj is said j 
Farmer.” A story of the meeting appeared on page 1 of the Oct. 1 issue OMjustry m 
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LABORATORY DEDICATED—Above is shown the newly-equipped Illino! 
feed and fertilizer laboratory at the Illinois State Fairgrounds, which Ww’ 
dedicated Oct. 8. Stillman J. Stannard, director of the Illinois Department _ 
Agriculture, said the rehabilitated laboratory is equipped to analyze 10," 


samples annually as compared to 3,000 previously. ale pee 
rep 

NEW COURSE fall. Courses in the program 
URBANA, ILL.—A new undergrad- | mainly with vegetables and fruits. OMERCause of 
uate curriculum in. the college of | option under the four-year course SBting 
agriculture leading to the degree of | study emphasizes crop productiOMieats ma, 


bachelor of science in horticultural 
food crops is being offered by the 
University of Illinois starting this 


while another option puts more = tram. 
phasis on quality control in the mall 


facture of horticultural food produ 
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SOIL BANK 


(Continued from page 1) 


rmation gives credence to 
hat there is now in _ 
than 4 million acres 0 
land in the soil bank 
vage reserve program for wheat 
this time—even without consider- 
the delay in reporting from the 
ty level the much larger sign- 
for the wheat acreage reserve 
scram which is probably certain. 


nat info 
report t 


Last week, Croplife commented 
) the wheat production outlook 
the Pacific Northwest where 
bere is no true control over Cross 
mpliance in that wheat produc- 


g area. 


ow it appears that in the soft 
wheat states—particularly New 
rk State and Michigan, there is a 
drive on by congressmen to en- 
ge the opportunities of the local 
eat farmers to get into the soil 
k for their entire farms. 

t ig expected that USDA will look 
h some politically-inspired favor 
such proposals at this time. 


All of these maneuverings on 
he part of the wheat farmer and 
SDA make up a sales equation 
r the plant food industry. 


t is now seen that many wheat 
ers in the soft red wheat belt 
y put all or almost all of their 
eat land into the wheat acreage 
serve program of the soil bank this 
br if USDA will relax its current 
ticipation standards. 


The condition indicates little less 
bn a selective market for plant 
bd ingredients this fall and next 
ar’. 

owever, the latest reports of 
hdrawal of land from winter 
Beat cultivation do not confirm 
bP USDA goal of between 12-15 
llion acres entering the soil bank 
the total wheat crop. But—and 
is an important “but”’—USDA 
y ultimately decide after the final 
urns are in that wheat farmers 
m! not be held to fifty acres or 50% 
their wheat land for wheat soil 
nk acreage participation and let 
Pm go all out where drouth con- 
ions may influence their farm 


The sad note on this outlook is 
hat the’ soil bank is or may be- 


ng on sched 
1e top phote 
e left is the 
section. In 
takes shape 
S are at the 


me a composite of crop insur- 
uncheon fo ved or acreage allotments in an- 
resentative er form. This possibility is not 


sound outlook for the plant food 
hdustry but this report only con- 
ens itself with the nearby pos- 


Agricultura 
ssn. (Stand 


ntrol Assn.; 

Kirkpatrick, 

the news stands at this time, the 
Federationg@@les potential of the plant food in- 
Plant Foodi@stry is obscure—uncertain at best. 
“Californliag™ is said in official circles that the 


; 1 issue OM@@dustry must wait until the final 


turns are in and adjustments made 
r soft wheat belt applications for 
reer acreage allotments in the 
eat acreage reserve soil bank. 

On examination, it now seems cer- 


ACREAGE RESERVE 
PAYMENTS 


ASHINGTON — Payments to 
mers participating in the 1956 
Feage reserve program of the soil 
& totaled $3,484,906,64 in the 29 
x for which reports were avail- 

hrough Sept. 21, 1956, the U.S. 


ped Illinol partment of Agriculture has an- 
which wag@f'"ced. This first report on pay- 
partment (negotiable certificates) issued 
alyze 10,004 t the 1956 acreage reserve pro- 


= is incomplete, department of- 
explained, but it is the only 
report received on disburse- 


| 

ogram Ond So far. It is being made public 
| fruits. ause of 

course Onin 4 number of inquiries con- 
ir Conflicting reports of pay- 
produ ts made to date under the 
s more 
n the 


od product 


tain that the Russell Coleman idea 
of a higher application of plant foods 
in the wheat belt must be indicated 
so that the remaining land in wheat 
production in that and other areas 
can show higher yields per acre. They 
could thereby show a lower cost per 
bushel and even on farms under the 
soil bank program, the return to the 
farmer will be more satisfactory. 


NEW PLANT FOR DIAMOND 

CLEVELAND, O HIO— Diamond 
Alkali Co., producer of both inorganic 
and organic chemicals for industry 
and agriculture, has announced plans 
for a multi-million-dollar facility for 
manufacturing acetylene. The pro- 
posed plant will be located at Dia- 
mond’s Deer Park plant at Houston, 
Texas. 


Garden Supply 
Super Market 
Opens in Little Rock 


LITTLE ROCK—Something new in 
the way of garden shops opened here 
in late September. It put merchandis- 
ing of garden, lawn and pet supplies 
on a supermarket scale. 

The Green Thumb Garden Center 
employs maximum display and gives 
the customer a chance to shop lei- 
surely and make his own selection, 
just as he would shop at a modern 
food store. 

The center, an addition to the ex- 
tensive Adkins-Phelps Seed Co., is 
more than a garden supermarket. The 
plant, housed in three separate build- 
ings and a large semi-shaded area, 
also includes a greenhouse and office, 
an open warehouse for the sale of 
feed and a theater and clubhouse for 
the use of garden clubs. 

The theater and clubhouse are free 
services of the company. Garden 
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clubs and related organizations are 
invited to use the facilities for their 
meetings and special activities. The 
company will maintain a film library 
on a wide variety of garden subjects. 
The clubhouse is equipped with a 
complete electric kitchen for organ- 
izations that want to serve refresh- 
ments. 


David M. Phelps, president and 
general manager of the company, 
said the center would sponsor two 
shrub and garden clinics each year 
for the benefit of the area’s gar- 
deners. 

Representatives of large chemical 
and garden supply companies will 
form the “faculties” for these clinics. 


COTTON STATES ESA 

BIRMINGHAM—tThe 1957 meeting 
of the Cotton States Branch of the 
Entomological Society of America 
will be held Feb. 4-6 here, according 
to an announcement by W. G. Eden, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


Ag College Enroliment 
Below Other Schools. Why? 


~ The new school term just getting under way 
brings up a fact distressing to many in the agricul- 
tural field. Enrollments in schools of agriculture 
over the nation have not increased as much as in 
other schools. Why is this? Do both youths and 
adults lack an awareness of the expanded oppor- 
tunities to be found in agriculture? 


One of the many educational leaders who note 
with regret the failure of agricultural college en- 
roliments to keep pace with the general acceler- 
ated rate of college entrants, is Arthur D. Weber, 
dean of agriculture at Kansas State College. He 
figures that apparently few persons realize that 
opportunities for those trained in agriculture in- 
crease at a rate in keeping with the increasing 
population of the country. 


“Though farm populations are gradually 
declining, the demand for food is increas- 
ing,” Dean Weber declares. “With the in- 
creased demand for food has come expand- 
ing opportunities for agriculturally-trained 
youth—both men and women—with indus- 
_ tries that process or distribute food or serve 
farmers directly. These include farm equip- 
ment manufacturers and distributors; meat 
packing, processing, and distributing firms; 
feed manufacturers and distributors; ferti- 
lizer companies; banks, milling companies, 
grain companies; food processing and dis- 
tributing companies, and many others.” 


All of them want agriculturally-trained youth 
with farm backgrounds. But many youths who do 
not anticipate being able to return to a farm, 
Dean Weber feels, do not know of these oppor- 
tunities in agriculture. 

The vast majority of youth who like the out- 
doors, animals, crops, and nature do not realize 
that, though fewer farmers will be needed in the 
future, training in agriculture prepares them for 
a multitude of jobs related to agriculture. The old 
stereotype that agriculture schools prepare one 
only to farm is as far from accurate as the 15th 
century idea that the earth was flat. Students in 
schools of agriculture take highly flexible training 
that prepares them for widely varying occupations. 

‘Also overlooked, Dean Weber feels, is the fact 
that a world at war or peace, in prosperity or de- 
pression, always will provide unvarying, steady 
demands for those trained in the agricultural sci- 
ences, “Many farm and small town youths do not 
realize that the demand for school of agriculture 
graduates parallels demands for graduates of all 
college curriculums, with a few periodic excep- 
tions,” he says. “Scientific changes in agriculture 
have created many opportunities in industries 
allied with agriculture for youth from farms and 
small towns. Training in schools of agriculture 
prepares them for these opportunities.” 


Dean Weber sees a crisis developing in 
agriculture for lack of trained agricultural 
scientists to go with scientific agriculture. 
Agricultural sciences, expected to produce 
food and fiber for rapidly expanding and 
better-fed U.S. population and possibly to 
contribute toward world peace by feeding 

- part of the hungry in the world, already is 
seriously short of highly-trained scientists. 


Needed with a high degree of technical training 
are agronomists, geneticists, animal breeders, 
plant breeders, cereal chemists, entomologists, 
plant pathologists, botanists, and others. Agricul- 
ture needs scientists as highly trained as any other 
industry. Colleges now are bidding against each 
other and industry for young staff members with 
specialized training in the above fields. Any capa- 
ble youth who cares to qualify with advanced 
training will have a multitude of such employment 
opportunities. 

Often overlooked too, is the fact that training 


in schools of agriculture is strongly flavored with 
the other sciences and the arts. Most, if not all 
agricultural colleges stress that part of the Land- 
Grant Act which says that agricultural colleges 
will “not exclude other scientific and classical 
studies” but will “promote the liberal and practi- 
cal education . . . in the several pursuits and 
professions in life.” Those studying agriculture at 
such colleges are exposed to the humanities, cul- 
tures, history, government, music, art, literature 
and languages . . . a splendid preparation for re- 
sponsible leaders in a democratic society. 

Perhaps it is too early to “view with alarm” 
the situation as regards agricultural college enroll- 
ment, but if the trend continues; it will certainly 
have its straightening effect on the chemical 
trades serving agriculture. It is an eventuality we 
don’t want to see occur in the industry, and prob- 
ably the best way to avoid shortages of trained 
manpower in the future, is to encourage more 
youngsters to seek careers in agriculture and its 
related fields. It is a good bet for the students 
and also for the welfare of the industry. 


As Farm Ineome Rises 
So Do Sales Prospects 


It is difficult these days to talk about farm in- : 


come getting better or worse, without everyone 
attaching political significance to such remarks. 
Actually, our interest in this phase of economics 
lies solely in the fact that when income is up, 
farmers are likely to be more inclined to purchase 
the products of the agricultural chemical trade. 


Therefore, it is encouraging to note 
USDA reports that cash receipts of the 
farmer are up about 4%. Preliminary fig- 
ures released by USDA’s agricultural mar- 
keting service on Sept. 17, indicate that 
farmers’ cash receipts in July and August 
this year, were up almost 4% over the 1955 
figure. 


Both prices and marketings are reported to be 
slightly higher than in the same two months of 
1955, it reports. Although operating costs are ad- 
mittedly running slightly higher than they were a 
year ago, it now appears likely that farmers 
realized a net income in the third quarter of 1956, 
which was appreciably higher than in the third 
quarter of 1955. In fact, it might reach a rate of 
$12 billion or higher, compared with the season- 
ably adjusted annual rate of $11 billion for-the 
third quarter of 1955. 

These are interesting statistics, and allowing 
somewhat for the political hay that is sure to be 
made of such figures, the import is encouraging 
to say the least. We hope the trend will continue. 


What Tax Money Can’t Do 


In some 2,000 communities throughout the 
United States and Canada united campaigns are 
in progress to raise an aggregate of more than 
$340 million. Though this is a demand upon the 
national income, it is not a tax. It is called upon 
to do what tax money either cannot do at all or 
ean do only up to a certain point, beyond which 
it is the voluntary social agency, supported and 
operated by and for the ‘community, that must 
meet the need. 

No individual, no family, no community is im- 
mune to trouble. A child is stricken by a crippling 
illness, a heart fails, a cancer cell plays havoc 
with a once healthy body. A storm or a flood 
disrupts an entire city. Old people grow lonely, 
boys and girls become restless. 

The new industry, new highway or housing de- 
velopment that means progress for a community 
can also mean trouble if dislocations or increased 
population are not accompanied by adequate 
health and welfare services, 

Making certain that adequate health and wel- 
fare services are available in time of need is 
everybody’s business. 
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Industry Patents 


_ Weed Control Composi- | 

ethod. Patent issued Sep- 
fr 95, 1956, to Norman E. Searle, 
mington, Del., assignor to E. I. Du 
, + De Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
7 A herbicidal composition com- 
ising a pest control adjuvant and, 

concentration sufficient to exert 
rerbicidal action, a tri-substituted 
0 represented by the formula: 


HOR 


x H; 


H; 


nere X is halogen and R is an 
jiphatic hydrocarbon radical of 1 to 
carbon atoms and is attached to 
» ureido nitrogen through a satu- 
sted carbon atom. 


2,164,479. Herbicides. Patent issued 
ept. 25, 1956, to Everett E. Gilbert, 
orris County, N.J., assignor to Al- 
Chemical & Dye Corp. New 
otk. A herbicidal composition com- 
ising a member of the group con- 
ting of hexachloroacetone, penta- 
oroacetone and mixtures thereof 
1 a hydrocarbon oil as dispersion 
edium, said member being present 
b phytotoxic concentration. 


9,164,517. 3,4-Methylenedioxyphenyl 
hers as Synergists for Pyrethrins. 
latent issued Sept. 25, 1956, to Mor- 
bn Beroza, Greenbelt, Md., dedicated 
) the public. A 3,4-Methylenedioxy- 
enyl ether of the formula 


n which R is a radical selected from 
e group consisting of alkoxyethoxy- 
hyl and alkoxyethyl wherein the 
Ikoxy group contains 2 to 4 carbon 
toms and chloroethoxyethyl. 


2,763,579. Process for Impregnating 
food with an Insecticide and the Re- 
iltant Product. Patent issued Sept. 
8, 1956, to Wilhelm Schulenburg, 
tankfurt am Main, Germany, as- 
gnor to Deutsche Gold-und Silber- 
heideanstelt vormals Roessler, 
rankfurt am Main, Germany. A 
rocess for rendering wood more re- 
tant to attack by inseets and fungi 
hich comprises impregnating wood 
ith a solution of an incompletely 
bndensed resin obtained by conden- 
ption of at least one aldehyde select- 
i from the group consisting of for- 
aldehyde, paraformaldehyde and 
Frolein with a condensible nitrogen 
ntaining compound selected from 
© sroup consisting of urea, thiourea, 
anidine, dicyandiamide and mela- 


ine and with a solution of thio- 
yanate of zinc. 


Fungicidal Compositions 
-Pheny! Mononitrophthalamic 
a and Derivatives Thereof and 
* od of Applying to Plants. Pa- 
ena Sept. 18, 1956, to George 
Bethany, Allen E. Smith, 
_ » and Adelaide Bornmann, New 
assignors to U.S. Rub- 
aes ew York. A fungicidal com- 
Comprising compound se- 
” rom the group consisting of 

“mononitrophthalamie acids 
ubstituted-phenyl-mono- 
om alamic acids in which the 
“ye in the phenyl group at- 
the nitrogen is selected 


sroup consi 
M0, nitro isting of chloro, 


ts, and the methyl, ethyl, 
n-amyl, cyclohexyl, poly- 
‘ethyl, 2-phenoxythyl, 2- 


PPropy], 
ethylen, 


and Trademarks | 


chloroethyl, benzyl and pheny] esters 
of said acids, and a fungicidal ad- 
juvant therefor, said adjuvant -com- 
prising a surface-active wetting 
agent. 


2,763,589. Fungicidal Compositions 
of N-Phenylchlorophthalamic Acids 
and Derivatives Thereof and Method 
of Applying to Plants. Patent issued 
Sept. 18, 1956, to George E. O’Brien, 
Bethany, Allen E. Smith, Oxford, and 
Adelaide Bornmann, New Haven ; 
Conn., assignors to U.S. Rubber Co., 
New York. A fungicidal composition 
comprising a compound selected from 
the group consisting of N-phenyl- 
chlorophthalamic acids and N-mono- 


substituted - phenyl-chlorophthalamic. 


acids in which the substituent in the 
phenyl group attached to the nitro- 
gen is selected from the group con- 
sisting of chloro, bromo, nitro, and 
hydroxy radicals and alkyl radicals 
having 1 to 4 carbon atoms, the 
chlorophthalamic group being unsub- 
stituted except by 1 to 4 chloro radi- 
cals, and the imides, and the alkali- 
metal, ammonium, amine, copper, 
zinc, iron, lead, aluminum and Tal- 
cium salts, and the methyl, ethyl, 
isopropyl, n-amyl, cyclohexyl, poly- 
oxyethylene-ethyl, 2-phenoxyethyl, 2- 
chloroethyl, benzyl and phenyl esters 
of said acids, and a fungicidal ad- 
juvant therefor, said adjuvant com- 
prising a surface-active wetting 
agent. 


2,763,698. Production of DDT. Pa- 
tent issued Sept. 18, 1956, to Hugo 
Stange, Niagara Falls, N.Y., assignor 
to Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
New York. In the production of DDT 
by chlorinating acetaldehyde to pro- 
duce crude chloral containing water, 
dehydrating said crude chloral, and 
condensing the dehydrated chloral 
with an excess of chlorobenzene in 
the presence of sulfuric acid at a 
temperature of 0° to 40° C. to pro- 
duce DDT, the improvement which 
comprises separating and recovering 
waste sulfuric acid containing chloro- 
benzene sulfonic acid from said DDT 
product, returning said recovered 
acids to the dehydrating step where- 
in said crude chloral is contacted with 
said waste sulfuric acid and chloro- 


benzenesulfonic acid to remove water 
from said crude chloral, separating |. 


said acids with absorbed water from 
the dehydrating step, treating the 
separated acids from said dehydrat- 
ing step with steam at elevated tem- 
peratures to recover chlorobenzene 
and sulfuric acid, and returning said 
chlorobenzene and sulfuric acid to the 
condensing step. 


Industry Trade Marks 


The following trade marks were published 
in the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section 12 (a) of _ the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposition 
under section 13 may be filed within 30 days 
of publication in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1! 
to $0.5.) As provided by Section 31 of the act, 
a fee of $25 must accompany each notice of 
opposition. 


Trade marks described below were published 
in the September 25, 1956, issue of the Patent 
Office Official Gazette. 

Carac, in expanded lower case let- 
ters, for fertilizer. Filed April 10, 
1956, by the Carac Corp., Freeport, 
N.Y. First use July, 1953. 

Fertidine, in capital letters, for soil 
bacteria activator and fertilizer. Filed 
April 10, 1956, by IBC Research 
Laboratories, New York. First use, 
Jan. 3, 1956. 

Fertidyne, in capital letters for soil 
bacteria activator and fertilizer. Filed 
April 10, 1956, by IBC Research 
Laboratories, New York. First use, 
Jan. 3, 1956. 

Comar, in extended caps and lower 
case letters, written within an oval, 
for soil bacteria activator and ferti- 
lizer. Filed April 12, 1956, by Comar 
Industries, Inc., New York. First use 
June 2, 1955. 

Smirow, in capital letters, for tank- 
age. Filed April 12, 1956, by Smith- 
Rowland Co., subsidiary of Smith- 


Douglass Co., Norfolk, Va. First use 
prior to 1931. 

FS, in capital letters within rec- 
tangular shield, for fertilizers, includ- 
ing mixed fertilizers, superphosphate, 
and triple superphosphate. Filed April 
19, 1956, by Illinois Farm Supply Co., 
Chicago. First use Aug. 1, 1955, on 
superphosphate. 

The be ggee trade marks were published in 


the Patent Office Gazette dated September 
18, 1956. 


MWM, capital letters within dia- 
mond-shaped shield, for trace element 
concentrates. Filed Jan. 9, 1956, by 
Mid-West Mineral Co., Quincy, Ill. 
First use June 7, 1955. 

Bovung, in capital letters for cow 
manure base, a biological, physical 
and chemical soil improver. Filed 
Feb. 15, 1956, by Walker-Gordon 
Laboratory Co., Inc., Plainsboro, N.J. 
First use Jan. 13, 1933. 

Rath Black Hawk, hand lettered 
design in connection with drawing of 
Indian, for fertilizer. Filed April 5, 
1956, by Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. First use in this form, Nov. 29, 
1955. 

Steamboat, in hand-lettered design 
within pilot-wheel drawing with pic- 
ture of river steamer in center, for 
nitrogen-containing materials for use 
as fertilizers. Filed April 9, 1956, by 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. (Missis- 
sippi River Cemical Co.), St. Louis, 
Mo. First use Dec. 20, 1955. 


Chemical and Mineral 
Conference Scheduled for 
San Francisco in November 


SAN FRANCISCO — The western 
chemical and mineral producing in- 
dustries will hold a joint meeting at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
on Nov. 9 to discuss their mutual de- 
pendence upon one another. 


“The Chemical Requirements of 
the Western Mineral Processing In- 
dustry,” and “The Mineral Require- 
ments of the Western Chemical 
Processing Industry” will be the 
subjects of the two chief discussions 
of the day. 


Sponsored by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, the confer- 
ence will bring together representa- 
tives of the two industries from the 
eleven Western states. The principal 
objective will be to explore the rela- 
tionships between them. 

Raymon E. Byler, business man- 
ager of the Arthur D. Little Co., San 
Francisco, will discuss the first of 
the two subjects; and Fred Lohse, 
assistant manager, chemical division 
of the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemi- 
cal Corp., Oakland, will discuss the 
second. 
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Classified Ad 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 


Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advyerti-ing rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 
All Want Ads cash with order, 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FERTILIZER PLANTS FOR SALE OR 
lease — Here is an opportunity for one 
with limited capital to lease a plant or 
purchase in Midwest. Inquire Karr & 
Company, Realtors, 923 East Broad S8&t., 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


| ‘SITUATIONS WANTED | 
v 


SALES MANAGEMENT OR SALES REP- 
“resentative in. agricultural field, 30 years 
old, B.S. degree, Experienced background. 
Address Ad No, 2080, Croplife, P. O. Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Chicago Office Staff 
Secretary Married 


CHICAGO—Miss Edna Maier, for 
the last six years secretary in the 
Chicago office of The Miller Publish- 
ing Co., was married the evening of 
Sept. 22 to Thomas R. Dougall. The 
ceremony took place at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Melrose Park, IIl., 
and a reception followed at the VF'W 
Hall in Maywood. Following a three- 
week honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. Dou- 
gall will return to Chicago Oct. 10, 
and Mrs. Dougall will return to work 
the following day. 


RESIGNS SALES POST 
KANSAS CITY—Jack P. Widlar, 
Kansas City, has resigned as special 
sales representative in the multiwall 

division of the Chase Bag Co. 
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NEW SERVICE for 


Advertisers and Agencies... 


CROPLIFE does more than offer the only 


weekly advertising medium to advertisers and advertising 
agencies interested in reaching the agricultural chemical 
field. The complete services of Croplife’s Home Office in 
Minneapolis and its full-time branch offices in New York, 
Chicago and Kansas City are available for the servicing 
of advertisers and agencies. 


Requests for market information, statistical analyses, 
industry news tie-ins and other service will be handled 
by experienced full-time staff members of the company. 


Working under the direction of Croplife’s seasoned 
and experienced editors in the Minneapolis Home Office 
is the Advertiser Service Department, headed by a 
trained statistician and market research man who directs 
the work of a library and research staff of five persons. 


Croplife’s advertising sales staff includes full-time 


staff members in each branch office, with several years of 


experience in businesspaper advertising, whose first 
objective is to be of service to advertisers and agencies 
interested in the field served by Croplife. These repre- 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for 
the complete story of how Croplife and its com- 
plete staff and facilities can be of service to you 
in planning and producing your advertising to the 
agricultural chemical industry. 


sentatives know agriculture thoroughly and their expe. 
rience in industries and organizations serving the 
agricultural field qualifies them highly for their advertising 
sales and service assignments. Included in this wealth 
of experience are previous assignments with agricultural 
experiment stations, the United States Department of 
Agriculture and daily and weekly newspaper work in 
agricultural communities. 


In the nation’s capital, Croplife has its own Washington 
correspondent, a veteran capital newsman who interprets 
the Washington scene in terms of short and long range 
impact on the industry. In looking behind the government 
news releases he is able to report valuable information 
on trends and significant behind-the-scenes activities, 


‘Croplife’s foreign manager is alert to overseas devel- 
opments of interest to the agricultural chemical industry 
and handles requests from advertisers and agencies for 
information and service on the foreign market. 


Advertisers and advertising agencies interested in the 
agricultural chemical industry are invited to make use of 
this advertiser service program. 
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Industry 
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